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For Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States to 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Many of our 
readers have asked us to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer 
a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received by us 
in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on the originality 
of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. Preference will 
be given to unique and original work and for that which bears a special 
relation to news events of current interest. We invite all amateurs to 
enterthis.contest. Photographs will be returned if stamps are sent for 
this purpose with a request for the return. All photographs entered 
in the contest and not prize-winners will be subject to our use unless 
otherwise directed, and one dollar will be paid for each photograph 
that may be used. 

Special Notice.—Every photograph should be carefully and fully 
titled on the back, not only with a description of the picture, but also 
with the full name and address of the contestant, plainly written. Ad 
dress ‘‘ Amateur Photographic Contest, LEsLtie’s WEeEk.y, 110 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.” 


What To Do With the Philippines. 


Y atl odds the most thoughtful, suggestive, and sat- 
isfactory article on the Philippine question that 
has thus far appeared is that of the Rev. Dr. James 
M. Thoburn, the famous Methodist missionary 

bishop, who has just returned from a protracted visit to 
the Philippines, and who writes, therefore, with absolute 
knowledge of the facts. Bishop Thoburn is one of the- 
strongest of the many able men who have been engaged 
in missionary work. Tle is a keen observer, a practical 
worker, a man of broad vision, extended experience, and 
real statecraft. : 

In his interesting contribution, printed in this issue, on 
**Our Mission to the Philippines,” he suggests that we 
should profit by the object-lesson that India affords to the 
civilized world. Before it became, the possession of Eng- 
land it was the constant scene of internal war and disorder, 
while now it has become one of the most peaceful and or- 
derly regions on the globe. Bishop Thoburn advises that 
we should govern the Philippines largely as India is gov- 
erned—by employing the native people in the administra- 
tion of their own affairs, as far as this can be safely done. 
This question of supreme authority is of the first impor- 
tance in all Oriental countries, and, Bishop Thoburn says, 
must first be settled. He declares as the result of his ex- 
tensive observations that it was impossible ultimately to 
avoid a collision between the Americans and the men repre- 
sented by Aguinaldo, and that if war had not intervened, 
any plan of conciliation or pacification which our govern- 
ment might have adopted without first establishing its su- 
preme authority, would have ended inevitably in failure. 

One argument of great force which must. appeal to all 
peace-loving people is made by Bishop Thoburn. He says 
nothing else will tend to the maintenance of the world’s 


peace so much as the merging of small kingdoms and chief- . 


tuinships into one great empire. This work is going on in 
different parts of the world, and the missionary writer fore- 
sees the time when there will be only half a dozen great em- 
pires, with their boundaries so carefully adjusted and their 
interests so well balanced that war can be utterly and for- 
ever abolished. It is therefore for the best interests of the 
Philippines, and of the great principle of universal peace, 
that we should control the islands and not leave the natives 
to form a weak, precarious government. 

The final suggestion of Bishop Thoburn in favor of the 
employment of native troops under American officers in the 
Philippines, just as native troops have been successfully 
employed in India, is well worth the attention of Secretary 
of War Root. In fact, every word of the bishop’s suggest- 
ive article deserves the careful consideration of our national 
administration, and of all others who are interested in the 
burning question of the day. 


The Pension High-water Mark. 


OR the first time since the close of the Civil War, 
thirty-four years ago, a pension commissioner 
has been able to report a decrease in the list of 
pensions. Commissioner Evans finds that at the 

end of the fiscal year 1899 there will be 991,519 pensioners 
on the rolls, or 2,195 less than the number enrolled at the 
end of the last fiscal year. 

For the last ten years the general expectation has been 
that from natural causes the enormous expenditures for 
pensions would annually show a decided falling off ; in fact, 
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the two commissioners who immediately preceded Mr 
Evans, in their annual reports both predicted that the pen- 
sion roll had reached its highest limit. It is a curious fact 
that Congress has for a number of years appropriated a 
larger amount for pensions than the commissioners found it 
necessary to expend, and that therefore, annually, from 1891 
up to the present year, a surplus of the pension appro- 
priation has been turned back into the treasury, this sur 
plus aggregating from about $59,000 in 1897 to $2,000,000 in 
1898. 

While the number of deaths of pensioners has shown a 
constant increase in the last ten years, ranging from 13,229 
in 1891 to 34,445 during the current fiscal year, the list of 
pensioners has shown no such diminution, because Congress 
has constantly legislated in favor of an extension of the 
pension system. The roll of pensioners in 1890 embraced 
not quite 538,000 names, but it was swelled during the past 
year to nearly a million. Since 1894 the number of new 
pensions issued has been less than the aggregate number 
of deaths and of those dropped from the rolls for other 
causes, and it is estimated that the value of pensions of dying 
veterans is now cquivalent to an annual appropriation of 
almost $7,000,000. Congress may therefore still continue 
to add many thousands of pensioners to the list, by special 
legislation from year to year, without increasing the aggre- 
gate of the appropriation. 

It would seem, however, as if the time had come to 
question the propriety of an extension of the pension sys 
tem. The nation has been exceedingly liberal, although 
perhaps not more so than it should have been, in dealing 
with those who served it in its emergency, but it still has 
accounts to settle with the pensioners of the Spanish war. 
Some believe that the increased expenditure on this account 
will swell the aggregate beyond the highest figures on rec- 
ord, and if the war in the Philippines continues much 
longer this expectation may not prove to be extravagant. 
The disbursements for pensions during the past five years 
aggregate almost the total amount of the net public debt, 
and the annual pension payments are still maintained at 
the large aggregate of nearly $140,000,000, or not far from 
a tax of two dollars on every man, woman, and child in the 
country. 

War is a frightful thing, and one of its consequences is 
the entailing of its obligations not only upon the generation 
which witnessed the combat and bore the brunt of the bur- 
den, but also upon succeeding generations during a long 
course of time. The passage of more than a century has 
not entirely obliterated the roll of Revolutionary pension- 
ers. How long will it be before the pension roll of the 
Civil War will bear no names upon it ? 


A Bright Look Ahead. 


. HILE the present year has been one of unusual prosperity in 
the United States, all the indications point to still better times 
in the near future. Reports from the industrial and commercial 
centres speak of the largely increased demand for goods of all 
descriptions, of better wages for workers, and new and unex- 
pected developments of trade. The railroads throughout the 
country report that their carrying capacity is taxed to the ut- 
most limit, and in many instances the statement is made that 
railroads are unable to supply cars fast enough to carry all the 
freight consigned to their care. 

Of special value in this connection is the testimony of a promi 
nent citizen of Pittsburg, one of the chief centres of the iron and 
steel industry in the world, given in an interview in the New 
York Tribune. ‘Never in the history of the city,” he says, 
‘has trade of all kinds been in such flourishing condition. The 
demand for all sorts of iron and steel is simply unheard of. The 
mills are not only swamped with orders for present delivery, but 
they have entered into contracts for from eighteen months to 
two years ahead. I don’t believe there is an idle wheel, an idle 
man, or anempty smokestack in the length and breadth of Pitts- 
burg.” Such statements are significant because increased pros- 
perity in the iron and steel industries must affect the business 


” 


interests of a vast number of people. 

Valuable testimony in the same general direction comes from 
the export record of American manufacturers for the fiscal year 
just ended. The chief and most encouraging fact in this report 
is that in 1899, for the second time in the history of our foreign 
commerce, our exports of manufactures exceeded our imports. 
The figures are these : Imports, $259,570,293 ; exports, $338,667,- 
794, making a balance in our favor of nearly eighty millions. 
In 1898 the excess of our exports over imports was about $60,- 
000,000, showing an increase for the present year of about 
$20,000,000. Previous to 1898 the balance had always been the 
other way, our imports of manufactured articles being greater 
than our exports. No longer ago than 1893 we imported manu- 
factures to the value of $368,102,940, while our exports amount- 
ed to only $158,023,118. The great excess of exports over im- 
ports shows new and increased demands for American products 
in other lands and a consequent increase of activity in every 
line of home industry. 

Still further evidence of the improved outlook for business is 
furnished by the statement that never before in the history of 
New York City has there been such activity in all lines of trade 
as at present. The wholesale stores age rushed to keep up with 
demands, and in the dry-goods districts stores are keeping open 
until late at night.- No branch of trade or commerce is neglect- 
ed. Railroad earnings have seldom, if ever before, been so 
large. If this is the situation in the metropolis, the chief trade 
centre of the country, the prospect is full of hope and encourage- 
ment for the people every where. 

The crop outlook is of a most encouraging character. The 
corn crop is certain to be phenomenal, and the yield of wheat 
is likely to be the largest on record, with two exceptions. Some 
deterioration is reported in the cotton crop, but an unofficial 
estimate, which is held in high repute, foreshadows a yield of 
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12,000,000 bales. The crop in 1898 was 11,180,960 bales, but the 
yield before had never come up to 10,000,000. Against these 
facts concerning our own crops we have the reports from sev- 
erel other grain-producing countries of a large shortage, so that 
there is a prospect of a continued large export demand. The 
general situation is, therefore, such as to warrant the belief 
that we are amid the best times that the country has seen in 
many years, and that this increased prosperity is not due to 
an inflated currency, to a speculative craze, or to unhealthy 
and abnormal conditions, but to an expansion of a natural and 
enduring kind. 


The Plain Truth. 


It is not surprising that the people of the Caroline Islands 
should want to come under the folds of the stars and stripes. 
A petition has been received at Washington from the King, high 
chiefs, and prominent men of the islands, asking to be annexed to 
the United States. The trouble is that this plea to be taken in 
comes after the door has been closed. The Caroline Islands have 
been purchased by Germany and the petition is therefore in vain. 
But Germany stands next to England in the wise and successful 
management of her colonies, and the people of the Carolines will 
probably have no cause to regret their change of masters. 


A premium on old age is involved in a plan which will be of 
fered for the consideration of the British Parliament at its com- 
ing session. It is proposed to grant a pension to every person in 
the British Empire who is sixty-five years of age, who has not 
an income from any source exceeding ten shillings a week, and 
who has endeavored to make provision for himself and those de- 
pendent on him. The amount of the pension is to vary between five 
shillings and seven shillings a week, according to the cost of living 
in the locality. The measure hasa strong backing and is likel¥ to 
become a law soon or late. Someof the free-trade journals, such 
as the Spectator, are suspicious that the scheme means a pro- 
tective tariff and a return to the corn laws, for in no other way, 
they think, can the government raise the necessary pension fund. 
On the other hand, it is generally conceded that the plan offers 
a reasonable and conservative solution of the problem of old age 
poverty, a sore problem in every civilized land 


It is a matter of small concern whether Jiminez succeeds in 
his revolution in St. Domingo or not. There is no reason to be 
lieve that he will give the island better government than Gen 
eral Hereaux did, or than the present leader of the Hereaux 
faction will give it. They are all of one kind, Like all Span 
ish-American countries, St. Domingo is a republic only in name. 
Its Presidents are really military dictators, an 1 its government 
a despotism tempered, as the saying is, with assassination. Gen- 
eral Hereaux maintained his ascendency by means of an army, 
and it was his declared purpose to be made President for life. 
He killed or tortured his opponeuts without scruple, but, in 
spite of this, was a very good ruler as Dominicans go. In the 
history of St. Domingo since it had a government of its own we 
have a faithful picture of what Cuba would be if it were given 
over at once to an independent career. 

Many interesting and illuminative facts bearing upon the 
subject of immigration were brought out by the investigations 
of the industrial commission in New York City, recently. One 
was the statement by one of the immigration officials that dur 
ing the decade from 1880 to 1890, forty-five per cent. of the arri- 
vals at the port of New York, or 2,000,000 persons, announced 
their destination as the metropolis itself. Of course these an- 
nouncements could not have been all true, for the population of 
the city increased only 400,000 in the years named, but there was 
too much truth in them to make such evidence agreeable read- 
ing. It was also stated by the immigration officers that the 
padrone system is still a feature of Italian immigration, in spite 
of efforts to break it up, and that assisted immigration remains 
an evil that shows no signs of material abatement. To these 
two sources we owe, it is said, a large and continuous infusion 
of the pauper and criminal classes in our population. Charitable 
societies in England, one commissioner declared, are continually 
moving paupers on. They are landed in Liverpool, sent to Que- 
bec, and finally shipped to New York. It was a common boast 
in Liverpool, when he was there in 1896 investigating this phase 
of the subject, that, while undesirable immigrants could not 
be sent to America through the port of New York, they could 
always get through the back door. These facts do not point the 
right way either for England or for us. They show that our 
present immigration laws are in need of improvement. 

Notking in New York politics has been more curious than the 
sudden change in the attitude of Mr. Croker, the influential 
leader of Tammany Hall. A few months ago Mr. Croker was 
against free silver and for expansion. As soon as he returned 
from Europe his position on both matters was completely re- 
versed. This sudden change has created much comment, but 
excellent authority gives an explanation that is certainly plausi- 
ble. It is said that Candidate Bryan, seeking for a new leader 
in New York, had selected Mr. John F. Sheehan, who recent- 
ly announced himself as opposed to Mr. Croker’s domination 
in Tammany Hall. Sheehan was faithful to Bryan during the 
canvass of 1896, when the gold Democrats in Tammany Hall 
abandoned their candidate, and it has been given out in his fight 
with Croker that Sheehan’s success in the local contest would 
signalize the admission of a Sheehan contesting delegation from 
New York City into the next Democratic National Convention. 
This report carried consternation to Croker’s friends because it 
meant the recognition of the Sheehan Democracy as regular, and 
this recognition carried with it the right to demand admission 
as the Simon-pure Democracy from New York City at the next 
New York State Democratic Convention. Those who recall the 
divisions in the Democracy of New York will realize the reason 
for Mr. Croker’s sudden change of front, which was intended to 
head off the Bryan movement toward Sheehan. Another report 
has it that Mr. Bryan is exceedingly anxious that Mr. Sheehan 
shall go to the next Democratic National Convention as a dele- 
gate-at-large from New York State. There is no mistaking Mr. 
Bryan’s power among the rank and file of Tammany Hall, and 
Mr. Croker had reason for his sudden return to the city and his 
announcement of his conversion to the new Democratic faith 
which he not long since publicly repudiated. 
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It is a curious fact that one of the oldest newspapers in the 
country, the Albany (New York) Argus, is conducted by two 
of the youngest persons 
in journalism, Mr. 
James C. Farrell, the 
publisher, and Miss M 
W. Sullivan, the busi- 
ness manager. Mr. Far 
rell was born in Albany 
in 1870, and is a son of 
John Henry Farrell, the 
popular and successful 
proprietor of the Albany 
Times-Union. Young 
Mr. Farrell was grad- 
uated from the Brothers 
Academy, and also stud- 
ied at St. John’s College, 
Fordham. He became 
an employé of the Al- 
bany Press Company 
when his father was one 
of its principal owners, 
and subsequently joined with his father in purchasing the 
Union and Times, of Albany, and combining them in the pres- 
In 1896 Mr, Farrell became the 
publisher of the Argus Company, and under his management 
that venerable and influential Democratic journal has entered 
upon a new era of prosperity. He is prominent in the business 
circles of the capital city, is a director of the Park Bank and 
the Equal Rights Life Insurance Association, and vice-president 
of the National Surety ~~ 
Company. Miss Sulli- » 
van, the young business 





wR. JAMES ©, FARRELL, ONE OF THE 
YOUNGEST NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS. 


ent successful Times-Union. 


manager of the Argus, 
has achieved wondrous 
success in newspaper f 
work. By grit, perse- 
verance, study, and nat- 
ural aptitude, she has 
mastered the intricacies 
of newspaper - making 
and won an enviable \ 
reputation in the world 
of the pen and paste-pot. 
In addition to wielding 





a facile pen and having 
the essential faculty of 
—s ‘45 
knowing what is news 
and how to make it at-  yiss M. W. SULLIVAN, ONE OF THE 
YOUNGEST NEWSPAPER BUSINESS 
MANAGERS. 


tract the public, she suc 
cessfully manages the 
thousand and one details of the business department of the 
newspaper. Born a little over twenty years ago in the peaceful 
town of Arlington, Vermont, Miss Sullivan acquired her early 
education in the Washington Academy, at Salem, New York, 
and the Union School at Cambridge. While yet a slip of a girl 
she entered the Albany Business College and took a course of 
practical business training. Next she became a proof-reader ou 
the Albany Times-Union, and from that position was advanced 
to the place of the editor’s secretary. Thence she went to the 
irgus to take charge of the detail work of the manager’s office. 
She 1s a successful business woman, and her efforts bave done 
much to improve the standing of the paper and promote its 
growing prosperity in the last few years. 

That old Southern commonwealth whose early destinies 
were ruled by the noble Oglethorpe has never had a braver, 
truer, or greater man 
in its chief executive 
office than its present 
Governor, the Hon. Al- 
lan D. Candler. Gov- 
ernor Candler has shown 
his mettle on more than 
one occasion during his 
incumbency of his pres- 
ent office, but at no time 
more conspicuously and 
creditably than in the 
position he has taken in 
regard to lynchings. 
Late in July the Gov- 
ernor issued an appeal 
to the people of his State 
on the subject of mob 
violence characterized 
by clearness, vigor, elo- 
quence, and sound logic. 
He expressed the belief 
that the only way to 
restore a condition of 
peace and tranquillity 
and to bring an end to 
the lawlessness that had been manifested in different parts of 
the State was for the people to uphold the courts and aid them 
in bringing to speedy justice criminals of all kinds, ‘ The 
purity of the fair mothers cf Georgia,” he said, ‘* must and shall 
be preserved, and at the same time the lives and liberties of all 
the law abiding negroes in Georgia must and shall be protected. 
Arson and burglary and assassination and robbery and rape 
must stop, and at the same time lynch law must stop. The good 
of both races and the fair name of the State demand this.” The 
Governor appealed to the officers of the State, civil and mili- 
tary, to the members of the Bar, to the grand juries, and to 
“all good men, white and black,” to assist in the maintenance 


GOVERNOR CANDLER, OF GEORGIA, 
WHO OPPOSES LYNCHING 
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of law and order. 
ernor Candler showed that he is as good in deed as he is mm word 


A few days after this appeal was issued Gov- 


by personally intervening to save a negro from the hands of a 
mob. The language and conduct of Governor C andler in this 
matter, together with recent utterances of the same tenor by 
Mr. Clark Howells, another representative Gee rgian, will go far 
toward reassuring the public generally that in Georgia the 
crime of lynching will find as little tolerance in the future as in 
any other part of the Union 

-_Edward Hanlon Ten Eyck, of the Wachusett Boat Club. 
of Worcester, bas again demonstrated that he is the peer of any 
other amateur oarsman 
in the world. Winning 
the diamond sculls at 
Henley in 1897, and the 
amateur championship 
at Philadelphia a year 
ago, besides other nu 
merous victories, would 
seem enough glor y in the 
athletic line for a man 
who had not reached his 
twenty-third year, but 
Ten Eyck has loved 
aquatic 
childhood. He has been 
trained by his 


sports since 


father, 

bimself an oarsman of 

no mean repute. It is 

another demonstration 

of science against brawn, 

EDWARD H. TEN EYCK, THE CHAM- 
PION AMATEUR OARSMAN. 


in favor of the former. 
Ten Eyck’s opponent at 
Boston, where he recently won the grand championship senior 
single-scull race, held under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Amateur Oarsmen on the Charles River, was Joseph 
Maguire, of the Bradford Boat Club, of Boston, a sinewy young 
fellow who swings a blacksmith’s hammer at the United States 
Arsenal at Watertown, Massachusetts. Ten Eyck, on the other 
hand, is a slight young man who has not developed all his pbys- 
ical powers as yet, and still he succeeded in sending his scull 
along faster than Maguire, whom he defeated. A few days 
later Ten Eyck was the hero of the single-scull race at Lake 
Quinsigamord, Worcester, where the Quinsigamond interna- 
tional regatta was held. The great event was witnessed by 
nearly 20,000 people. In this contest Ten Eyck defeated Lubic, 
of the Springfield Boat Club, establishing a new record, cover- 
ing the course iv nine minutes forty-six and three fifths seconds, 
The best previous record was nine minutes fifty-eight and two- 
fifths seconds, made by himself a year ago over the same course. 

Beautiful women have always been one of the chiefest 
glories of the State of Kentucky, and that distinction was never 
more marked than it is 
to-day. This statement 
is made apropos of the 
coming marriage of Miss 
Lillie Duncan Voorhies, 
of Lexington, Kentucky, 
to Lieutenant Arthur 
Jay Draper, cf Hope- 
dale, 
Miss Voorhies has that 


Massachusetts. 


special and striking type 
of beauty for which Ken- 
tucky women are so just 
ly famous. She is only 
twenty-two years of age, 
the eldest daughter of 
Charles Voorhies, cashier 
of the Northern Bank of 
Lexington. Her eldest 
brother is Captain Gor- 
don Voorhies, of the 
United States Army. 
Lieutenant Draper is a son of Ambassador William F. Draper. 
He enlisted as a private in the Hopedale company of the Sixth 
Massachusetts for the Spanish war, and saw service in Porto 
Rico, where he was promoted to a lieutenancy for soldierly 
conduct. Both the Voorhies and the Draper families are very 
prominent in social circles, and the engagement of the young 
people is a topic of general interest. 





A KENTUCKY BRIDE, MISS 
VOORHIES. 


=The only colored man in the recent Congress was George 
H. White, of North Carolina. Mr. White, who was a member 
of the agricultural com- 
mittee, was popular with 
his fellow - members of 
the House, and his abil- 
ity and learning com- 
manded respect. His 
career is an illustration 
of the fact that there are 
plenty of opportunities 
for the man of negro 
blood if he has within 
himself the power to 
make the most of them. 
Mr. White was educated 
in the public schools of 
North Carolina, in the 
Whitten Normal School, 
and at Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, from 
which he was graduated 
in 1877. While there he 
began the study of law, 


and completed his course 
in the offices of Judge W. J. Clarke, of North Carolina. He 


became principal of one of the State normal schools, and was 
professor in two other schools before taking up the practice of 
law permanently. He enjoyed an excellent practice when he 
was elected to the State House of Representatives in 1884. He 
was afterward solicitor and prosecuting attorney for the Second 





G. H. WHITE, THE ONI 
CONGRESSMAN. 


Y¥Y COLORED 
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Judicial District of North Carolina for two terms, and refused 
a third nomination. Mr. White was a delegate-at-large to the 
national Republican convention in 1896. He served two terms 
in Congress. 

The marriage bells never rang over a happier and more 
brilliant wedding than that of Miss Mary Ethel Burns to Lewis 
Vernon Harcourt, in 
London, on July Ist. 
The ceremony was per- 
formed at St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, 
by the Bishop of Win- 
chester, assisted by the 
Right Rev 


tandall 
weg Thomas Davidson. It 
> was another Anglo- 
a American alliance. Mrs. 
Harcourt is a daughter 
of the late Mr. Walter 
Burns, a former New- 
a Yorker, who was for 
many years at the head 
of the London house of 
J.S. Morgan & Co. Mrs. 
Burns was a sister of J. Pierpont Morgan. Mrs. Harcourt 
has spent most of her life abroad, and is but little known in 
America. Her marriage with young Harcourt serves only to 
strengthen an already existing family tie with this country, 
for the groom’s mother, Lady Vernon Harcourt, is the daughter 
of John Lothrop Motley, a former American minister to Eng- 
land and the historian of the Dutch Republic. His father is Sir 
William Harcourt, the famous Liberal leader. Young Harcourt 
is said to inherit many of his father’s brilliant qualities. He is 
only twenty-two years of age. 





ANOTHER ANGLO-AMERICAN 
ALLIANCE, 


The marriage of Miss Martha Rodgers and Mr. Albert 
Pease, of New York, was not only one of the most fashionable 
weddings of the year, 
but it was dramatic and 
exciting to a surprising 
degree, and the guests 
were highly entertained 
by the incident. The 
wedding took place at 
Pittsburg, on June 18th. 
It was a noon wedding, 
and the guests, beauti- 
fully arrayed, were in 
their seats. As the bride 
was driven to the door 
in all her snowy finery it 
was discovered by the 
clergyman that no mar- 
riage license had been 
procured for the wed- 
ding, and the bishop re- 
fused to perform the 
ceremony without it. 
Mr. Pease telephoned for 
a license to be made out, 
but he was informed that 
he must apply for the 
paper in person and sign 
the document. In im- 
maculate wedding attire Mr. Pease tore away to the city clerk’s 
office, while the bride waited patiently in her carriage, and the 
guests fluttered and fanned and whispered. At the end of two 
hours the bridegroom came back with foaming horses, and the 
paper gripped in his hand. The bride is the niece of Rear- 
Admiral Frederick Rodgers, United States Navy. The flower 
of the gilded youth of New York were the ushers, and Miss 
Jane Howe Lewis was the maid of honor. 





MRS. ALBERT PEASE, THE BRIDE 
WHO WAITED. 


= Fifteen years ago Professor Maria Sanford, of the Minne- 
sota State University, began a campaign for preserving the for- 
ests in northern Min- 
nesota. She visited the 
leading towns in the 
State, she wrote exten- 
sive papers, she button- 
holed prominent offi- 
cials, picturing in 
glowing words the par- 
adise that was being 
destroyed through the 
waste and sJaughter of 
timber. For several 
years Miss Sanford 
met with little encour- 
agement. Then Colo- 
nel John 8S. Cooper vis- 
ited the head waters of 
the Mississippi and 
threw his influence 
into the scale for a for- 
est reserve. A tract of 
“ : virgin timber between 
the head waters of the 
Mississippi and Red 
River of the North was 
subsequently set apart by the government as a forest reserve, 
called Itasca Park. But this did not satisfy Miss Sanford. She 
set about her work more valiantly than before, interesting 
women’s clubs throughout the State, and urging influential 
men to take up the study of forestry. J. J. Hill became inter- 
ested. He consulted Colonel John S. Cooper, who has also been 
working constantly for a larger forest reserve in Minnesota. 
A meeting of men preminent in forestry was called in Chi- 
cago, and a plan outlined for preserving a great national park 
at the source of the Mississippi, to include 7,000,000 acres of for- 
est, with hundreds of beautiful lakes and streams. It is the in- 
tention to invite the President, the Secretary of War, and lead- 
ing Senators and Congressmen to visit the region named and 
see with their own eyes the necessity of preserving it. 

















PROFESSOR MARIA SANFORD, A 
FOREST PRESERVER. 
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THE WRAITH OF 


By C. C., 


(Copyright, 1895, by C. C. Hotchkiss.) 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTER. 


A New York physician is with a company at the café of a club one 
winter night He announces his belief in the supernatural, and tells a 
story to prove it. The narrative relates to a visit made by the physi 

cian one winter night to a remote and lonely village in Massachusetts, 
where he meets a mysterious personage and has some very strange ex 

periences, which he is now relating. He is at the lonely village station, 
waiting for a night train, his only companion being the station-agent 

The latter declares himself to be in a peculiarly nervous state, and the 
doctor, on examination, finds him to be afflicted with a heart trouble 

After this the doctor falls asleep, and wakes to find the station-door 
swinging open, as if impelled by a hidden hand. 


PART II. 


‘“THE man at the desk appeared to take no notice of the 
incident, and now, thinking the opening and closing of the door 
to have been occasioned by the advent of the baggage man, I 
hoped to find him more companionable than the agent ; so, 
turning up my coat-collar, I started to join him in the baggage- 
room. 

‘“T do not know what called my attention to the floor as I 
approached the door, but as my eyes fell I saw it bore no indi- 
cations of having been wet, where, less than ten seconds before, 
I had seen the flakes fall and melt. It seemed a strange thing 
for me to do, but to be sure my eyes were not deceiving me I 
stooped and felt the boards. They were absolutely dry; with- 
out a spot of dampness. 

‘*In a deep quandary I stepped out into the night, deter- 
mined to solve the mystery through the man outside. It was 
intensely cold, and a hurricane of wind was driving the snow in 
cloucs along the platform, which was absolutely deserted. No 
foutprints marred the white covering, a fact plainly to be seen 
by the light which streamed through the bay-window of the 
ticket-office, and on trying the baggage-room door I found it 
fast, being locked with padlock and staple. Not a soul was out- 
side ; not a light was visible save that from the station win 
dows, and I returned to the waiting-room, using considerable 
force to close the door against the wind, feeling thoroughly 
chilled by my few moments’ exposure to the storm, 

‘*T confess I was more than mystified by the incidents of the 
door and the clock. Either, alone, might have admitted of an 
explanation, but the two together set my wits on edge for a so- 
lution ; yet neither was as remarkable as the fact that the floor 
had dried while [ was looking at it, and in a space of time that 
barely would have enabled a man to counttwenty. The door, 
which had been firmly closed, had unlatched and opened of 
itself, and against a powerful draught had closed and softly 
latched. What could be the explanation? Again I stepped to 
the window and addressed the agent. 

*** Did you see me open the door and go out a moment since ? 

““*'Yes; why ? he asked, suspending his pen and half turn- 
ing his head as he spoke. 

*** Did you notice it open before then ? 

‘**T was not aware it opened.’ 

“** But it did. I went out to determine the cause, but there 
is no one there.’ 

‘**Tt may have been Smith, come to unlock the baggage- 
room, but I did not see him.- I think it would be impossible for 
him to look in on a night like this without my knowing it.’ 

‘** But the baggage-room is locked.’ 

““* Then you have been dreaming again ; that’s all.’ 

‘*T was nettled at the last remark. I knew I had not been 
dreaming, and was about to return a quick retort when I real- 
ized my position was untenable. 

**Could. I tell this man what I had noticed regarding the 
melted snow on the floor and not be laughed at? Indeed, the 
floor was wet now; dappled about the door with bead-like drops 
of melted flakes standing out plainly on the oiled wood. Why 
should they not dry on the instant as the others had done? I 
had no argument, no ground on which to stand. I was non- 
plussed. I was more than nonplussed. I began to feel trou 
bled ; not on account of the facts, but because there seemed no 
explanation for them save that I was the victim of an hallucina- 
tion and had been afflicted by a sudden brain lesion—an idea 
that will always strike the human mind with horror. 

‘I tried to turn my thoughts away from the subject, but 
they swung back with the persistency of growing nervousness. 
Despite the glaring sign of ‘ No smoking,’ I lighted a cigar and 
paced the length of the room, scattering ashes as I walked to 
and fro, Would the train never come? I hesitated to address 
the agent again. He was still busily employed, the strong light 
bringing out every det_i] of the back of his head as he bent low 
over his work. I foresaw the impatient lifting of his pen, the 
impatient expression of his countenance, but had resolved to 
question him regarding the delay, and was approaching his 
window once more when the telephone-bell rang out twice. 

‘“*T will swear that bell rang. There was no mistaking it. 
But the agent, as before, took no notice of it. I stopped invol- 
untarily, and as I stood still a voice came from the telephone- 
box with the same ventriloquistic effect you are all familiar 
with when the receiver is at yourear. You may say it is im- 
possible for a telephone to transmit words unless connection is 
made by removing the receiver from its hook, I know it. But 
the receiver hung on its hook ; the bell rang sharply, and, I re- 
peat, a message—a voice came from that telephone-box on the 
wall and close by the ticket-seller’s head. He made no sign of 
having heard it, but J heard it, and shall remember it to my 
dying day. It was twice repeated, and in a woman’s voice : 

“* Oh! Leon, Leon! Beware of Ramon! Your sin has 
found you out P 

‘I tell you I heard it, gentlemen. I noted every accent, 
even to the Spanish roll of the ‘r’in Ramon and the foreign 
cast of each word. I knew as well as you of the total impossi- 
bility of hearing a telephone under the conditions existing, and 
the knowledge brought the cold sweat out allover me. Witha 
stride I was at the window again. 

‘***Did you hear that telephone ? I demanded, vociferously. 

‘“‘ The agent turned around, showing the face of a frightened 
man ; then he stepped to the partition door and slid the bolt. 
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‘““*No, I did not,’ he answered, quietly. ‘What is the mat 
ter with you, doctor? You have been all astray since you came 
in,’ he continued, in a voice one would use in soothing the terror 
of a frightened child 

‘God knows,’ I replied, wiping the sweat from my fore 
head. ‘I thought the telephone rang. I heard it ring plainly. 
Are you deaf, or am I crazy ? 

‘** My dear sir, it did not ring. The wires have been down 
for hours on the telephone line. See here.’ 

‘* He placed his finger on the button and turned the crank. 
The bell was silent. The dull rattle, showing no connection, 
was the only sound resulting. 

‘**T think you need the services of one of your own profes 
sion,’ he went on, as he stepped away from the instrument and 
leaned his back against the long standing-desk, his right hand 
grasping and playing with a heavy ruler. ‘ You are unstrung, 
and need attention.’ 

‘*Unstrung or not, I was fast losing my hold on myself. I 
always would fight against odds or evidence to carry a point, 
and in my present decidedly rattled condition I would talk 
back if only for the sake of hearing a human voice. The whole 
business was uncanny—superhuman, or—was it tricky? The 
last idea leaped into my brain like a flash. Was it not possible 
that he was making me the victim of a practical joke, exer- 
cising ventriloqual powers and sleight-of-hand at my expense ? 
The thought soothed and steadied my nerves for the instant, 
but it also angered me. 

‘*** Tf this is a trick, sir, it is badly planned, though well exe- 
cuted,’ I returned. ‘ But don't persist in further amusement 
of the sort.’ 

*** You had better quiet yourself, doctor,’ he answered. ‘I 
have played no trick ; there has been no trick. You have been 
asleep and dreaming—or worse.’ 

“*T was not asleep,’ I retorted, with heat. ‘This cursed 
place is haunted, or I am crazy, but I have not been asleep. 
A waile ago your clock jumped ahead three hours and stopped ; 
then jumped back and started. Your door opens and closes 
without apparent agency. Your telephone rings with the wires 
down, and words come from the box without the receiver being 
taken from its hook. You deny these facts. How am I to ac- 
count for them ? I know no Leon nor Ramon, nor ever did. If 
I am——’ 

**No who *’ he interrupted, with a sudden show of deep in- 
terest, the ruler slipping from his hand and rolling to the floor. 
‘What did you say ?’ 

‘**T am referring to the senseless words which issued from 
that box,’ I replicd, pointing at the telephone with a trembling 
finger. ‘ They were these, and in a woman’s voice: ‘* Oh, Leon, 
Leon! Beware of Ramon. Your sin has found you out.”’ 

‘The man took a step forward while I was speaking the first 
words, but he staggered back as though shot as I finished. His 
face turned chalky as he gazed at me with widely-distended 
eyes, and then he sprang forward, thrusting his arm far through 
the window and seizing my wrist with a strong grip. 

‘¢* For God’s sake ! Who are you? he shouted. ‘ What do 
you know of me or my life? Do your business like a man and 
quit this foolery. The law can’t touch me. Whatare you after? 
Where is Ramon ? 

‘©* What are you talking about ? I demanded, wrenching my 
wrist from his hold. ‘I know no Ramon, nor have I ever seen 
or heard of you before to-day. Have we both gone mad ? 

‘*Tie made no answer, but stood glaring at me through the 
glass, his face working strangely; then with a sudden energy 
he sprang to the telephone and turned the crank. The bell re- 
mained silent. Taking down the receiver he placed it to his 
ear, his hand shaking violently the while. There was a dead 
silence through the room save for the voice of the storm with- 
out. My nerves were on a tension as 1 stood looking at the man 
as he held the receiver, his eyes fixed on the floor in the manner 
of one who has thrown his whole soul into listening 

‘Tt was piling mystery on mystery, and as I watched him, 
wondering in a half-dazed way what would be the outcome, I 
heard again the click of a latch and saw again the door swing 
slowly on its heavy hinges. But no one appeared at the open- 
ing, though the room was filled as before with an icy blast and 
the snow blew in half-way across the floor. Slowly the door 
opened, and as slowly and softly closed, as though some ona had 
quietly entered ; and as it did so, for some unknown reason I 
felt the flesh creep on my bones. 

‘* The ticket-agent paid no attention to the incident until it 
was over, when the sound of the latch as it fell into place seemed 
to rouse him, and then, as though his notice had been attracted 
by some unseen agency, he looked up. 

‘* Never will I forget that look. His eyes enlarged and filled 
with horror as he lifted them and glared before him. The re- 
ceiver dropped from his hand and dangled free on its string. 
Without moving from his position he gradually straightened 
himself from his attitude of listening, and with his gaze seem- 
ingly frozen on something before him, he threw both hands 
above his head and, uttering hoarsely, ‘My God! Ramon! 
fell backward to the floor. 

‘By that time I was so far from feeling sure of my own 
senses that I stood unmoved. I have many times in my life 
dreamed that I was dreaming, and that idea possessed me then. 
But there was a way to determine it. Pushing up my coat- 
sleeve, I bared my wrist and sot my teeth in the flesh. I was 
awake ; there was no doubt of it. The test was fair, and I bore 
the mark of it for many a day. Springing to the partition door, 
I attempted to open it, but it was bolted on theinside. How 
I got over that partition I can never tell. I believe I used a 
chair. I certainly did not go in by the door. I think I got on 
to the top of the safe on the inside, and from it jumped to the 
floor and stooped over the prostrate man. He was lying on his 
back with his feet toward the partition door, and from under 
his head was slowly oozing a stream of blood. He had undoubt- 
edly struck the safe-door as he fell—and just here I wish to re- 
mark a small but important detail. There was a scrap of paper 
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on the floor—torn from a scribbling-pad, probably—and the 
blood, reaching it, divided itself into two arms, one on either 
side, the whole resembling the letter Y. I don’t know why I 
remarked such a thing at the time, but I did remark it as I bent 
over him. 

‘*He was stone dead. There was not the slightest doubt of 
it; nor, in my mind, was there a doubt of the cause. Some 
sort of a shock had overtaxed his diseased heart, and he had 
succumbed. I dwell particularly ou his death. I am familiar 
with that part of the scheme of nature, and do not believe it 
possible for me to fail in determining when life has ceased to 
exist. An indefinable expression, absent in the most complete 
catalepsy, marks the face of the cadaver; and as I stooped over 
the agent I knew he was dcad even before I felt for his pulse. 
There was none. I bared his chest and put my ear to his heart. 
There was not the faintest pulsation. The man had passed on. 

‘*T lifted myself from him and rested on my knees. I was 
calm enough then. I was in my element, so to speak, and my 
collected thoughts showed me the peculiar if not dangerous po 
sition in which I had been placed. I was thinking of that, and 
of that only, and was about to get to my feet, when / heard the 
bolt slide in the partition-door behind me. I heard more, but 
I cannot describe the sound, nor do I think I tried to determine 
its nature, for at that ifistant the dead man opened his eyes, I 
was horror-stricken then. They were dead eyes, but in them 
was an unearthly intelligence. They were not looking at me, 
but at something over my shoulder behind me, and I knew then 
that there was something behind me, though I dared not look 
around to see. 

‘* The chills swept up and down my back like streams of ice- 
water. I felt the hair move under the sweat band of my hat, 
and my nerves tingle as though electrified. Whatever the hor- 
ror was, it must be faced, and with quaking heart I slowly 
turned myself, fearful of what I should behold. It was not 
what I had expected. In the partition-door stood a man look 
ing down on the one at my side. He made no motion—took no 
notice of me, nor for a moment did he remove his eyes from 
those of the agent, who returned his gaze. 
feet somehow and looked at the figure before me, my glance 
taking in every detail of his dress with photographic accuracy 

‘* He was in his stocking feet, and was attired in full evening 
costume. He wore a white tie, and in his button-hole was a 
faded white rose. His uncovered head showed a mass of curly 
black hair in perfect order, and his face was adorned with a 
black mustache and imperial. One arm was held stiffly across 
his chest, but the other was wanting, as shown by the empty 
sleeve that dangled at his side. His eyes were large and black, 
and as I stared at him I was struck by the appearance of gen- 
tleness which mingled with the intense determination of his 
look. He was as pale as the dead man on the floor, and by his 
expression I felt he knew and hated him. 

‘*To the incongruity of his dress at such a time and place I 
gave no thought ; neither did his ability to unbolt the door on 
the inside strike me as peculiar. iven the eyes of the dead 
having opened might be explained in a dozen ways had I given 
the fact cool consideration at the time. I only realized that 
here was some one to help mein my dilemma. Any one would 
have been welcomed. The reaction of my feelings was so great 
that I believe I laughed, but there must have been but little 
mirth in it. It certainly had no effect on the party standing in 
the doorway, for he paid no heed to me. 

“ * Sir,’ said I, ‘your coming is most opportune. This man 
has just fallen, and I find that he isdead. WhatshallI do? ! 
am a physician, and am willing to certify as to the cause of his 
death.’ 

‘*There was not the slightest indication that I had been 
heard, not the faintest swerving of the eye or tremor of a mus- 
cle. I think I should have spoken sharply at thus being ig- 
nored, save that by this time I had become impressed by the 
stern dignity of his bearing, and T held my peace; for now 
there was something about him which filled me with a feeling of 
awe—a feeling of awe that grew into fear and then terror as I 
looked. A new consciousness began to dawn within me, and 
my heart almost ceased to beat. There was nothing human 
about the figure excepting the form and dress. The eyes were 
like stones as they held their one direction, and their steadiness 
became a horror. I bent and looked intothem. They were as 
dead as the agent’s on the floor. The man was a corpse. 

‘* For the moment I was insane from fright, though I re- 
member all that happened, and the happenings were confined 
solely to my own actions. I tell you I was insane, and with the 
surge of terrible power that will only develop in one bereft of 
his senses, I backed away to the farther end of the small com- 
partment, and there stood blinking at the horrible presence. 
The force growing in me was becoming overwhelming. Human 
or inhuman, this thing should face me no longer, and in the 
ecstasy of my excitement I gave it a vile name and sprang at 
its throat. I sprang at its throat, and, my God ! gentlemen, / 
passed through it and fell in a heap on the floor beyond, Tt 
was as though the breath of an iceberg had struck me, it felt so 
cold. 


L staggered to my 


(To be continued.) 


Dewey Wants No Nonsense. 


WHILE the committee of citizens appointed by Mayor Van 
Wyck to arrange for a welcome to Admiral Dewey in New 
York is having more or less trouble to plan and perfect its ar- 
rangements, and while the citizens of Washington, Chicago, and 
other large cities are preparing elaborate plans for the reception 
of the returning hero, the latter is clearly indicating, by his ac- 
tions and attitude on the way home, his decided dislike to per- 
sonal publicity and parade. A gentleman in Manila whose re- 
lations with Admiral Dewey are very close and intimate, ina 
private letter to the editor of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, sounds this 
warning note : ‘I think America will sustain a great surprise 
when Admiral Dewey returns. He, I am sure, will refuse to be 
so lavishly entertained, and also, like the sensible man he is, he 
will refuse the proffers of gifts that some of the newspapers ap- 
parently insist that they will force upon him. He doesn’t care 
for that kind of glory. He is a simple, natural, honest, frank 
man, and hates publicity and show.” We advise the energetic 
reception, committees. to bear these words in mind. They may 
save some trouble, and possibly some feeling of humiliation. 
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Our Mission to the Philippines. 


BIsHo> THOBURN, FRESH FROM MANILA, MAKES STRIKING 
‘a Ny ~ ww y Tow yf D 
SUGGESTIONS— AMERICAN SUPREMACY WiLL TEND TOWAR 
UNIVERSAL PEACE 
I RECENTLY received an indignant, if not angry, letter from 
-otesting ag st an 
a gentleman personally unknown to me, protesting agains 
opinion which I had ex 


pressed in favor of the 
employment of native 
| <oldiers, serving under 
American officers, in the 
Philippine Islands. I 
had ventured to say that 
we should in this respect 
adopt the policy which 
has for more than a cent- 
ury been so successfully 
employed by the English 
in India, and had point 
ed out that there were 
special reasons for ap- 
% plying this policy in the 
emergency which has so 
unexpectedly confronted 
our government at the 
present time. 





My indignant corre 
spondent regarded this 
as strange advice, coming as it did from a Christian missionary, 


BISHOP THOBURN. 


and accused me, with much warmth, of proposing a policy of 
‘‘extermination,” by setting one section of the people against 
another. To this extraordinary charge I replied very briefly by 
pointing to the striking fact that in India, under this policy of 
supposed extermination, the population is steadily increasing at 
the rate of about twelve millions each decade, whereas before 
the English era it had apparently been stationary, or nearly so, 
for centuries. The mission of the British people to India has 
been to save rather than to destroy, and the manifest duty of 
the American people to the inhabitants of the Philippines must 
be of like character, 

The fact is too generally overlooked that the people of the 
Philippines, taken as a whole, have not been living in peace, 
and that the Spaniards have sever succeeded in reducing all 
the hostile tribes to subjection. In the southern islands a state 
of things has long prevailed similar to the former situation on 
the Malay peninsula, in most parts of Borneo, and in other 
regions belonging to the Malaysian group. Throughout these 
vast regions the population is very sparse, owing to the warlike 
habits of the people, and in the wilder regions to the practice of 
‘*head-hunting” which prevails among the natives. If we take 
into account all the sections of the eighty or more different 
tribes or races found throughout the islands it will readily be 
seen that something like a chronic war of extermination has 
been going on for many centuries past, and even in the islands 
where Spanish rule has been recognized for 300 years the reign 
of peace has by no means been universal or uninterrupted. As 
an illustration of this remark it may be mentioned that in one 
outbreak more than 100,000 Chinamen were cruelly extermi- 
nated. 

The object-lesson which India affords is one which America, 
and, indeed, the whole world, should carefully study at the 
present time. Throughout a vast region as large as Europe, 
east of Russia, wars and rumors of war had prevailed among 
hostile nations and tribes for ages. Indeed, it is probable that 
war had not wholly ceased for a thousand years, although at 
times the scourge had been less severe than at other periods. At 
last a few English traders appeared upon the scene and laid the 
foundations of a great empire, which in time brought in a reign 
of universal peace. As has been often pointed out, England 
never conquered India, but, rather, an extraordinary succession 
of enterprising English traders built up a great empire in south- 
ern Asia, by utilizing the resources both of men and material 
found in the country, brought order out of political chaos, and 
so completely put an end to internal war and disorder that India 
has become one of the most peaceable and orderly regions on 
the globe. Wars on the extreme frontiers sometimes occur, but 
among the 300,000,000 inhabitants of the Indian Empire the 
reign of peace is unbroken. Life is more secure than in some 
parts of the United States. Outrages such as are practiced by 
American lynching parties are unknown. Crimes of violence, 
if not wholly repressed, are very rare, when the immense pop- 
ulation and the low state of civilization among the people are 
considered. An excellent code of criminal law has been pro- 
vided and is impartially enforced. In short, a great empire has 
come into existence and unbroken peace prevails throughout one 
of the most fertile regions of the earth and among one-fifth of 
the human race. 

What has been done on a large scale in India can be done. 
and should be done, on a smaller scale in the Philippines. The 
American people have not sought the task, but it has been 
thrust upon them. The circumstances of the case in every par- 
ticular have been of the most extraordinary character. The 
present war is deplorable from every point of view, and yet the 
more we study the situation the more does the conviction force 
itself upon every candid observer that in the nature of the case 
an ultimate collision between the Americans and the men repre- 
sented by Aguinaldo was inevitable. In the end it will prob- 
ably become clearly apparent that the question of supreme 
authority was one which, in the nature of the case, must have 
been Settled for all time before a secure basis could be estab- 
lished for the pacification of the whole island population and 
the laying of foundations upon which a secure and satisfactory 


, Sovernment could finally be established. In all Oriental lands 


this question of authority is one of supreme importance. 

It is very probable that if war had not intervened our gov- 
ernment might have been induced to adopt a plan of adminis- 
tration which would have ended in inevitable and painful fail- 
ure. While it is of the utmost importance that @ measure of 
self-government should be introduced among the people at an 
early day, and that this should be gradually but steadily en- 
larged as time passes, yet no room should be left to raise any 
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question whatever concerning the ultimate supreme authority 
of the government which is responsible for the whole adminis 
tration. Any uncertainty at this point will lead to inevitable 
confusion, and endless trouble in future years. 

It is not generally known in the United States that the peo- 
ple of India are very largely employed in administering their 
own affairs, and that their privileges are steadily, although 
gradually, being enlarged from time to time. Native jurists 
are appointed to sit upon the bench of the highest courts in the 
land. Native magistrates, some of them occupying high posi 
tions, are employed to administer the laws, and native legis 
lators are found among the members of all the legislative bodies 
at present existing in the empire. The powers of these legisla- 
tive bodies are thus far somewhat limited, it is true, but a steady 
progress has been maintained from the first in the direction of 
enlarging the privileges and responsibilities of the native officials 
of the empire. While not a few of the English residents in In 
dia, both official and non-official, are often tempted to speak 
disparagingly of the ability of the people to govern themselves, 
yet on the other hand those in highest authority have, with few 
exceptions, maintained a liberal attitude toward the people, and 
some have not hesitated to hold out promises of future privi 
leges of the most unqualified character. I once heard Sir 
George Couper, the lieutenant- governor of the Northwest 
Provinces, in addressing a large assembly of college students, 
say that the policy of the government was to admit the children 
of the soil to a gradually increasing share in the administration 
of the affairs of the empire, until at last—I quote his words— 
‘* when the fullness of time shall have come, we hand over the 
entire administration of the affairs of the empire to the people 
of India.” 

Ata time when the attention of the civilized world has been 
directed in an extraordinary manner to the proceedings of a 
great conference called in the interests of universal peace among 
the nations, it is well worth while calling attention to the fact 
that war has been practically abolished among one-fifth of the 
people now living on the globe, by merging a great multitude of 
small kingdoms and chieftainships into one great empire. It 
seems not improbable that this procedure will go on in different 
parts of the world until in the end there shall be only half a 
dozen great empires, and these shall have their boundaries so 
carefully adjusted and their interests so well balanced that war 
can be utterly and forever abolished. 

In any case, it is clear enough that the nearest and straight- 
est road to universal peace is not in the direction of breaking up 
existing governments and letting every little tribe and nation 
take up arms against its neighbors. In the present instance the 
Americans will be acting for the best interests of the people of 
the Philippines, and also in the interest of the great principle of 
universal peace, for which we all pray and for which we should 
all strive, if they accept the trust which God in His providence 
seems to have thrust upon them in the Philippines, and proceed 
to establish peace and order throughout all those beautiful isl- 
ands, and then teach the people how to administer their own 
affairs in an enlightened Christian spirit and under the author- 
ity of enlightened Christian law. 

The employment of native troops in the present war, acting 
under American officers, would, in my opinion, be a wise meas- 
ure, and in a true sense humane as well. The islands can never 
he kept in a state of peace in any other way, until the people 
become enlightened and learn to love peace for its own sake. 
The American people, it is feared, do not as yet sufficiently ap- 
preciate the gravity of the task which has been thrust upon 
them. The whole question of the administration of such a gov 
ernment as will be required for the islands is one beset with 
difficulties, and it does not seem that as yet these difficulties 
have been sufficiently appreciated. A select, well-trained, and 
well-paid civil service should be organized at an early day. A 
general scheme of education should be drawn up by capable and 
prudent men, who are able to appreciate the fact that the stu- 
pendous task of educating millions of such people—many of 
them literally ‘“‘ half devil and half child ”—cannot be accom- 
plished in a day, or a year, or a decade. The task before us will 
be severe enough to challenge our best energies as a people, but 
it is a noble task, and one to which the God of nations seems to 
have called us, and from which there should be no thought of 
shrinking. J. M. THOBURN, 

Missionary Bishop for India and Malaysia. 


Rear-Admiral Howison Retires. 


UNLESS FROM CAUSE OF DISABILITY OR DEATH, THERE WILL 
BE NO CHANGE IN THE NAVAL PERSONNEL IN 1900. 


Henry L. Howtson, who became a rear-admiral on Sep- 
tember 30th, 1898, by the retirement of Rear-Admiral Mont- 
gomery Sicard, and now 
stands No. 3 on the list, 
will be retired on Octo- 
ber 10th, next, as he will 
then be at the statutory 
age of sixty-two. The 
next officer to be retired 
will be Rear - Admiral 
Frederick V. MeNair, 
now in command of the 
Naval Academy, on Jan- 
uary 13th, 1901. 

Admiral Howison, 
though a native of the 
District of Columbia, en- 
tered the Naval Acad- 
emy by appointment 
from Indiana, on Sep- 
tember 26th, 1854, being 
graduated in May, 1858. 
He was a passed mid- 
shipman on January 
19th, 1861, and made an excellent reputation as a brave and 
dashing officer in the Civil War, winning special distinction 
under Farragut in the battle of Mobile Bay. Since then he has 
performed every duty that devolves upon an American naval 
commander, and always with pronounced credit. A com- 


REAR-ADMIRAL HENRY L. HOWISON, 
Photograph by Notman. 
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mander in August, 1872, he became a captain on March 2d, 
1885, and a commodore on March 21st, 1897. 

Not able to secure the coveted duty of active service in the 
war with Spain, he made an enviable record while in charge of 
the Charlestown (Boston) Navy Yard. His last sea-duty before 
that was when he ran the battle-ship Oregon over her trial 
course. At present on board his flag-ship, the reconstructed 
cruiser Charleston, that for a while last year was at Manila, he 
is in command of the South Atlantic squadron, cruising off the 
eastern coast of South America. 

Under the late Navy Personnel bill he will be retired on 
three-fourths of the sea-pay of the next highest grade (admiral), 
which will give him an income of $10,000 per annum, or $1,000 
more than the salary now paid him. His retirement will pro- 
mote William T. Sampson, who is at the head of the second 
class of rear-admirals, with a salary of $7,000, to the foot of the 
first class, giving him the same pay (with allowances) as received 
by Winfield 8. Schley, or about $9,000 per annum,. At the same 
time Captain Alexander H. McCormick will become a rear- 


admiral, ALBERT P. SOUTHWICK. 


Peace—The New Century’s Ideal. 


Tue century old is passing, 
And fast on the scroll of time 
The scribe is closing the record 
For aye of wreck or rhyme. 
A record of war and carnage, 
Of heartless. greed of gain, 
Of struggle and disappointment, 
Of sorrow and of pain. 
Ah! that is the wreck and the sadnegs, 
But there’s rhythm and rhyme and glee 
In the lifting of heavy burdens, 
In the joyance of men set free 
And out of the din of the conflict, 
As the years of the century Cease, 
A voice from the Rhineland whispers: 
‘* Write for the last word—‘ Peace.’ ” 
For the past a benediction, 
A hope for the years to be, 
message from out the ages, 
An echo from Galilee ; 
breath from a higher nature, 
A thought from a broader plan, 
word that knits men together, 
A love that links God and man. 


> 


> 
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Peace on the broad Atlantic, 
Peace on the Orient shore, 
Peace at the courts of the nations, 
Peace and an ‘open door.” 
Peace while the wings of commerce 
Sweep o’er the seas’ broad span, 
Peace in the heart and the conscience, 
Peace and good will to man. 
Henry K. Rowe. 


General Funston’s 
Latest Photograph. 


In all her eventful and checkered history it may be doubted 
whether Kansas has produced a more interesting personality 
than Frederick Funston, whose gallant feat at the Rio Grande 
River on April 27th raised him from the rank of a colonel to 
that of a brigadier-general, and made his name famous in the 
annals of the Philippine war. Our illustration is from a snap- 
shot taken of the general and Mrs. Funston in their rooms at 
Manila, May 5th, 1899, the very day that the general was mus- 
tered in as a brigadier, and the day after he was wounded in 
one of his many engagements with the natives, The photo- 





GENERAL AND MRS. FUNSTON AT MANILA, 


graph was sent by the general to his friend, Hon. Charles F. 
Scott, editor of the Iola Register, to whom. we are indebted for 
the picture. 

General Funston was married, it will be remembered, about 
the time of his departure from San Francisco for Manila, toa 
young lady whom he met in California, and who accompanied 
him to the scene of action. It may be readily surmised, there- 
fore, that while General Funston has all a born soldier’s love 
for the rush and roar of battle, at the time this picture was 
taken he was enjoying the brief respite from military duty 
which ‘“‘ a disagreement with a Mauser bullet ” had forced upon 
him. It is gratifying to know that the wound was aslight one 
in the left hand, and that the general was back on the firing- 
line in a few days, and has since performed other valorous deeds 
in the face of the enemy. 

In a letter written to a friend at the time this photograph 
was taken, General Funston says: ‘‘ After the war I want the 
job of professor of American history in Luzon University—when 
they build it—and I'll warrant the next generation of Filipino: 
will know better than to get in the way of the band-wagon ot 
Anglo-Saxon progress.” Who can doubt it ? 
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THE MANILA-DAGUPAN RAILROAD, ON CALLA IRIS, NATIVE STREET IN THE QUIPO DISTRICT DURING THE WET SEASON. 


MANILA. 


WADING TO THE DEPOT OF 
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FILIPINO HUTS IN THE ERMITA DISTRICT SURROUNDED BY WATER—NATIVES PADDLING AND WADING TO THt:R HOMES. 



































~ ONE OF THE MAIN THOROUGHFARES, CAULE ALIX, ENTIRELY COVERED 
BY WATER. 


THE WATER APPROACHES THE BETTER CLASS OF RESIDENCES IN THE 
SAN MIGUEL DISTRICT, t 









DISCOMFORTS OF THE RAINY SEASON IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


THE LEADING STREETS OF MANILA COVERED WITH WATER—THE FLOOD SERIOUSLY INTERFERES WITH TRADE, AS WELL AS WITH THE 
IELD OPERATIONS OF THE AMERICAN L[ROOPS 
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THE LATEST PICTURE OF ADMIRAL DEWEY, STANDING BY HIS FIVE- 
INCH GUN, OUTSIDE THE CABIN, 
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SENTRY ON GUARD ON THE QUARTER-DECK OF THE ‘‘ OLYMPTA.” 






































PAINTING UP THE ADMIRAL’S FIVE-INCH GUN. CAPTAIN LAMBERTON, O THE ‘* OLYMPIA,” 


SCENES ON BOARD THE “OLYMPIA,” AT NAPLES. 


From PHorocrapss Mane EsPecranLy For “‘ Lesum’s Wrekty” py J. C. HEMMENT.—COPYRIGHTED, 1899, 
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1. Mr. DeCastro, consul-general at Rome. 2. Mr. Iddings. 3. United States Consul Byington. 4. General Bogliolo, general of the Italian Army. 5. Mr. Loadi, 6. Mr. Brumby. 7. Mr. Wood, United States vice-consul aiRome. 8. M 
9. Mr. Caughy, United States consul at Messina. 10. Captain Lamberton. 11. Mr. Butler. 12, Mr. Parsons, secretary of the legation. 13. Admiral Dewey. 14. Governor of the province of Naples, and direct represeniative of the K 


DINNER AT HOTEL ROYAL, NAPLES, GIVEN BY MR. IDDINGS, CHARGE D’AFFAIRES AT ROME, TO ADMIRAL DEWEY. 
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THE *‘ OLYMPIA ” AT NAPLES—MOUNT VESUVIUS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


ROYAL GREETINGS EXTENDED TO THE 
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Kavanagh. 5. Mr. Hourigan, 


‘* OLYMPIA,’ 
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». Tay 2 J 8. Mr. Nelson, 4. Mr. 
MANILA. 1. Mr. Taylor. 2. Mr. Upham. 3. Mr. Nelson 
WATCH-OFFICERS OF THE FLAG-SFIP 


CREW OF THE FIVE-INCH GUN THAT FIRED FIRST SHOT AT 
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ce-consul aifRome. 8. Mr. Bailey. 
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ADMIRAL DEWEY AND HIS OFFICERS ON BOARD THE ‘‘ OLYMPIA.” 


THE HERO OF MANILA AT NAPLES. 


1899. 
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DEWEY NEARING HOME. 


Admiral Dewey at Naples. 


THE REMARKABLE RECEPTION TENDERED TO THE MAN 
oF MANILA AT THE BEACTIFUL ITALIAN CITY. 

THE old saying that one should ‘see ples and dic” 
needs revision. It should be now ‘See Naples and live.” 
Such surely must have been the thought of Admiral Dewey 
and his gallant men of the Olympia, who tarried in this 
lovely harbor for seven days on their journey home. At 
no point on their voyage from Manila has the Olympia 
received a more genuine and truly royal greeting than 
during its stay at the city under the shadow of Vesuvius. 

Perhaps the most notable banquet was that given by 
Secretary Lewis M. Iddings, of the United States Embass7 
at Rome, on the evening of Aucust 6th, the day following 
the admiral’s arrival at Naples. It was at the [lotel Royal. 
The special artist for LESLIE’s WEEKLY, who is always 
around where notable events are taking place, affords us 
the pleasure of looking in upon this festiv 

Our special artist has also given us a rich : 7 of views 
illustrative of notable men and things in and around the 
famous flag-ship of the Manila fleet, including several of 
the latest and best photographs of the man whom the 
Amcrican people are preparing to give such a tremendous 
reception when he arrives here in the latter part of Sep- 
tember. Special intercst attaches to the views of the ad- 
miral’s handsome rooms on the Olympia; of the five-inch 
gun and the crew that opened the ball in Manila Bay on 
that May morning a year ago, and the brave signal-boys 
who did such good work on that historic occasion. We are 
informed that the admiral considers these boys the finest- 
looking lads in the world, and who can wonder ? 


ADMIRAL DEWEY’S SLEEPING-ROOM ON THE “‘ OLYMPIA,” ADMIRAL DEWEY’S DESK IN HIS SITTING-ROOM, 


ADIIRAL DEWEY’S QUARTERS ON BOARD THE FLAG-SHIP * OLY/SIPIA.” 


From PaoroGrapHs Mabe ESPECIALLY FOR ‘‘ LESLIE’s WEEKLY” By J, C. HEMMENT.—COPYRIGHTED, 1899, 
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UGLY-LOOKING STERN OF THE ‘‘ SHAMROCK,” SHOWING THE APPARENT CLUMSINESS 


OF A VERY SWIFT RACER. 


Arrival of the *‘ Shamrock ’’! 


A CUP-DEFENDER’s EvoLuTiIon — How Various BUILDERS OF 
Famous YACHTS HAVE CHANGED THEIR MODELS AND SACRI- 
FICED EVERYTHING TO SPEED. 


THE challenger Shamrock, which has just arrived from England 
to sail for the America’s Cup, cannot be called a beauty, no matter 
how well she may sail. She has a heavy appearance, in spite of the 
fact that her construction is extremely light. She has heavy quar- 
ters that are designed to support her when pressed over in strong 
winds, and she stands higher out of the water than the Columbia. 
Her bow is heavy of outline, though probably better than the Colum- 
bia’s in a sea-way. Altogether, there is a good deal of the ‘‘ brute” 
about the new arrival, by which is meant that she has sought speed 
through extensive development of hull rather than in that scientific 
slimness which is more characteristic of the Columbia, and was still 
more marked in the Defender of 1895. The fact that the Shamrock’s 
underbody could not be seen as she rode at anchor left the abilities to 
be displayed in that region still to be guessed at. Now that the new 
cup-defender Columbia—latest, last, most glorious, and best — has 
shown what she can do, it will be interesting to take a brief glance at 
that line of development in yacht- modeling from which she has 
finally emerged as the crowning triumph. Since 1851, when the 
yacht America was regarded as a wonder of speed, shapes of impor- 
tant yachts have varied too greatly to have all referred to in one 
article, but a sufficient number of outlines can be given here to show 
the gradual converging of foreign types to the final complete exclusion 




















A GOOD VIEW OF THE “‘ SHAMROCK’S” BOW, RiVEALING THE PECULIAR LINES OF ITS CONSTRUCTION, 
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SIDE VIEW OF THE ‘‘ SHAMROCK,” WITH HER ENGLISH CREW TAKING THEIR FIRST BATH IN AMERICAN WATERS. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE ‘‘ SHAMROCK” AND THE ‘‘ COLUMBIA.” 


The Shamrock is shown in continuous lines and the Columbia 
iu dotted lines, 
of all national individuality. Many are the heads that were 
broken over the old question as to the superiority of the Amer 
ican centreboard or the English keel, but now the designers 
themselves have spoiled all the good fights by copying each 
other so closely that there are no national cifferences left. 

At present there is not a pin to choose between the shapes of 
challengers and defenders. For the outsider they may be called 
precisely the same. Both are keel boats and rigged with the 
double-headsails of the cutter rig. Not only has the American 
centreboard and sloop rig disappeared from this class, but in 
the Defender of 1895, which was only twenty-two feet wide at 
the water-line, the old pride in the extensive American beam 
was wholly ignored by Herreshoff, who produced a marvel of 
speed with about the same beam as the prince's Britannia, The 


way the shapes have 
——!_ —_i = converged is shown by 
| a 
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the following outlines 
i of celebrated yachts, 


“MAGIC.” AMERICAN CENTREBOARD and the little drawing 
SCHOONER, 1869. at the side of each 


shows half of the cen- 


Cl — i 


Las 
** SCHEMER,” AMERICAN CENTRE Wadtin maltese 
BOARD SLOOP, 1871. F , S 
the American schooner 


i = Vagic, that defended 
T a — the 


cup for the first 
—— time against the keel 
challenger Cambria, 

‘* MISCHIEF,” AMERICAN CENTRE- : 9 

BOARD SLOOP, 1879 in 1870; also the 

American centre 

board sloop Schemer, of 1871: and the cup-defender Mischief, 

which defended against the Canadian challenger Atalanta in 

1881. These three show the shallowness in draught of water 
and the great beam of the American type. 

In 1879 came the little keel cutter Wadge from Scotland, and 
under the hands of Skipper Duncan, who is still racing yachts 
for Mr. Coats, she succeeded in defeating everything in the 
neighborhood of New York. She was a revelation, She could 


Pr eT, ballasted keel, her 
stanchness and 


““MADGE,” BRITISH KEEL CUTTER, 1879. speed commanded 
much admiration. 


tre section—or, in other 
words, half of the mid 
dle part of the boat, as 
viewed longitudinally. 














not be sunk or upset. 
Very deep in the 
water, with a heavily 





The reader will see from the sectional view of the Madge 
that she was the opposite in every way from the light-draught 
American type illustrated above. And it is in the gradual 
amalgamation of these two widely opposing types that the most 
important part of the history of designing speed yachts is writ- 

ten. The first result 

= D => of the Madge’s sail- 
“J ing is that it deepen- 

ed the draught of the 

next American de- 
fender of the cup, 
and when the Puri- 
tan met the challen- 


— i 
_ ger Genesta, in 1885, 
she was considerably 
deeper in the water 


‘* VOLUNTEER,” AMERICAN CENTREBOARD than her predeces- 
COMPROMISE, 1887. 








‘* PURITAN,” AMERICAN CENTREBOARD 
COMPROMISE, 1885. 








sors, and she also had 
lead ballast bolted on 


Dy 


= d outside to her keel, 
through which a cen- 
ko ~ treboard worked.* 
One year later, in 
1886, the Mayflower 
met and defeated the challenger Galatea. The Mayflower was 
a deeper boat than the Puritan, Following her came the Volun- 
teer, to meet, in 1887, the challenger Thistle ; and by this time 
Burgess, of Boston, who had successively produced the last three 
defenders, had made the Volunteer so deep that there was not 
much to choose between her shape and that of her British keel 
competitor. 
In 1888 the Scotch keel cutter Minerva was imported to New 
‘ork and caused such a sensation by her successes that all the 








‘* THISTLE,” BRITISH KEEL CUTTER, 1887- 


builders began to 

bil —— study out their pos- 
sibilities with the 
keel craft. One 
year before, in 1887, 
“MINERVA,” BRITISH KEEL cuTTer, 1888, Burgess had tried 
his hand in the Pa- 














*In all these cuts the sections marked black indicate the fixed out- 
side lead ballast, its shape and locality. 
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poose, which was not a success, though be subsequently beat 
the Minerva with a slightly improved copy of her, called the 
Gossoon, which was launched in 1890. 

In 1890 Herreshoff got the idea that if the long overhangs 
of racing-yachts were still further prolonged, both forward and 


aft, the measure 

=— i" ment rule could be 
evaded in such a 

Lae way that a great 


- ly - increased  sail- 
‘“GLORIANA, Aieeean KEEL CUTTER, carrying power 

could be obtained 

untaxed He therefore brought out the Gloriana, an epoch 
boat, in 1591. When she first sailed with a then new fleet of 
ten forty-sixes, through a heavy sea off Sandy Hook in the re- 
gatta of the New York Yacht Club, her long overhangs steadied 
her and stopped most of her pitching. 








She sailed away from 
everything while the others were pitching heavily, and in one 
day fixed a new shape for the future racing-yacht. She was 
followed and beaten next year by the Herreshoff Wasp. 

From L887 to 1893, six years, there was a lapse in the sending 
of cup challenges, during which the continuously successful 
Burgess died. All his cup-winners carried a centreboard, and 
it was generally believed that this appendage was necessary to 
high speed. When the Herreshoffs of Bristol produced the Vig- 
ilant to defend the cup in 1893 on the challenge of the Valkyrie 
//., she also carried a centreboard, although her keel drew thir- 
teen feet of water, and she also had an enormous outside lead 


ballast. 
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VIGILANT 
‘* VIGILANT.” 

In common withall subsequent racers, the Vigilant copied and 
enlarged upon the Gloriana’s bow, and iu the reaching of the 
races between her and the Valkyrie I/., these long, shovel-nosed 
bows were of marked assistance to her. The centreboard will 
always bea necessity in the shallow American yachting waters, 
and it did not cease to be used in cup-defenders until Herreshoff, 
the designer of the Vigilant, saw this boat being beaten in Eng- 
land by the slim, deep, and heavily-ballasted Britannia. The 
engineering difficulties in securely affixing ninety tons of lead to 
the bottom of a fin, so as to hang this enormous weight nearly 
twenty feet below the surface, forbade any weakening of the 
structure in order to introduce a centreboard. It will therefore 
be seen that it was from no wish to displease a vast number of 
Americans, but from the compulsion of the engineering necessi- 
ties, that the centreboard became disused in the cup-defender. 

On comparing the 
outlines of the 1895 


s ser 
aa competitors for the 








cup, the Defender 








1895. ers will agree that 

and defenders must 

TER, 1895, widely opposing 

have gradually been combined in this fastest of all shapes. The 


and the Valkyrie 

the differences be- 

—— now be chiefly known 

types cf boats, one 

Inglishman has put a lot of American beam into his ‘‘ plank-on- 


‘“ DEFENDER,” AMERICAN KEEL cutter, ///., probably read- 

tween challengers 
‘“ VALKYRIE III,” BRITISH KEEL CUT- eh dag ete dite 
very wide and shallow, and the other very narrow and deep, 
edge,” and the American now has the advantage of sitting on a 





APPROXIMATE OUTLINE OF THE ‘‘ SHAMROCK.” 
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boat that won’t capsize, that is deep in the water, and well bal- 
lasted. With the exception of that of the Vigilant, all the fore 
going cuts are published through the courtesy of the Rudder 
Publishing Compary. The shape of the Shamrock cannot be 
known for certain, but the outline here given, drawn by McVey 
of Boston, from English information, is thought to be nearly 
correct, 8. J. 


A Passengers’ Palace. 


THe NEw GrRanp CENTRAL SraTION IN NEw York City, 
WHERE THIRTEEN MILLION PASSENGERS TARRY ANNU- 
ALLY—REMARKABLE INNOVATIONS IN PROVIDING FOR THE 
COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE OF TRAVELERS. 

THIRTEEN million people make up a pretty large crowd, even 
in this land and this age of big things. It is a number three 
times greater thau the entire population of the thirteen States 
of the Union at the time of the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution, and more than twice the population of the six New Eng- 
land States to-day. Yet it was a multitude like this of not less 
than thirteen millions, an army before which the famous invad- 
ing host of Xerxes fades into littleness, that passed through the 
Grand Central station in New York City, in and out, during the 
year 1898, 

To carry these millions, in and out, it required an average of 
319 trains each day through the year, or about thirteen each 
hour. Put end to end, these trains would have reached up the 
Hudson nearly to Poughkeepsie. 

Another big figure to be mentioned just here is the 1,600,000 
pieces of baggage which the aforesaid millions required these 
roads to carry for them, including 81,049 bicycles, and that 
without a single piece being lost or damaged. What a com- 
mentary is furnished in this statement on the mossy and miser- 
able joke about the ‘* baggage-smashers,” who are generally 
represented as spending their leisure moments in devising new 
and diabolical schemes for bringing ‘‘ Saratogas ” and other in- 
nocent things intrusted to their care to grief and ruin! Surely 
aset of men who can wrestle with 81,000 bicycles in one year 
without loss or damage, to the bicycles, deserve to be rated as 
heroes and martyrs rather than agents of woe and destruction. 

But formidable as these figures of passenger traffic appear, it 
is a practical certainty that they will be much larger next year 
and will continue to swell in volume for years to come, as New 
York continues to spread itself out over the earth’s surface and 
to become more and more the Mecca of this modern business 
world, Largely because of this certainty of growth and the iu- 
creasing demands that will go with it, the companies controlling 
the various roads centring at the Forty-second Street station 
have determined to remodel and enlarge the present building in 
such a manner as to make it as nearly the ideal as possible of 
what a great passenger-station should be in conveniences, com- 
forts and elegaucies—the pride alike of the city and the railroads, 
the joy of the commuter, and the delight of the whole traveling 
public. 

The architect’s plans, which are now completed and under 
contract, contemplate what will be a union station in every sense 
of the term, instead of an aggregation of stations under one roof, 
as at present. Under this improved arrangement the traveler 
will be enabled to walk directly into a grand union rotunda, 
purchase tickets, check baggage, and take a train on any of the 
divisions of the New York Central system at one point without 
that bother or discomfort that heretofore has existed, owing to 
the former scheme of separate waiting rooms, separate ticket- 
offices and baggage-checking rooms, that was of necessity a mat- 
ter of so much inconvenience, 

The central and most interesting feature of the new station 
will be the grand rotunda. According to the details furnished 
by the architect, this room will surpass everything of its kind 
in artistic arrangement and architectural magnificence, and in 
the accessories it will offer for the comfort and convenience of 
travelers. It will be located directly to the rear of the present 
Forty-second Street waiting-room, and will include the floor 
area of the present New Haven waiting-room, with a clear 
space altogether ninety feet wide by 180 feet long and tirty-six 
feet high. The ends and sides of this room will divide into 
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arched openings, over which will be an ornate frieze and cor- 
nice, paneled to receive the names of thirty-two of the principal 
cities along the line of the roads. 

This rotunda will be entered by means of spacious vestibules 
and approaches from all four sides. The ticket-offices will be 
on the Forty-second Street side, being two in number, of fifteen 
windows each, one half being for the use of the New York Cen 
tral and New York and Harlem Railroad, and the remainder 
for the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. In 
cluded in these are separate windows for ladies purchasing 
tickets. The west end of the rotunda will be approached 
through a fine vestibule fifty-five feet wide opening on to Van 
derbilt Averue, and at this point also are located the telegraph 
and telephone offices. The ladies’ waiting and retiring-room, 
ladies’ tea-room and flower-stand, with palm-room, etc., will be 
fitted up in a novel manner, making it one of the most attract- 
ive features of this part of the work. Under this arrangement 
a lady arriving at the station after a tedious journey can, be- 
fore leaving, make her toilet in a private lavatory-room, sup 
plied with kot and cold water, mirror, etc., with maid in 
attendance, and in the tea-room adjoining can be refreshed 
with tea and biscuit and other refreshment at small individual 
tables, being waited on by a neat attendant, at a very insignifi- 
cent cost ; while at the east end of the rotunda in the entresol 
story will be a men’s bath establishment, smoking-room, and 
lavatory. 

The ornamentation and architectural features of the rotunda 
wiil be of the highest order of mcdern art. The lower portion 
of the room will be fin- 
ished entirely in Italian 
marble of three kinds, 
the base being Serra 
Vozza marble, the pilas- 
ter work of Francis 
Critti marble, and larger 
panels of wainscot en- 
tirely of Breche violet 
marble. White Italian 
marble will be used 
throughout for all the 
vestibules and floors of 
main waiting-rooms and 
rotunda. The wood- 
work will be mahogany. 
At the east end, over the 
centre arch and in the 
spandrel surmounting it, 
will be placed a large 
clock of ornate design, 
worked into the sur- 
rounding detail, while at 
the opposite or west end 
of the room, and facing 
the clock, will be placed 
S. HUCKEL, JR., ARCHITECT OF THE gq large bronze tablet in 
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low relief, commemora- 
tive of the history and 
development of railroad transportation. Marble drinking- 
fountains will be placed at appropriate points both in the ro- 
tunda and elsewhere. 

The concourse, or public waiting space, will be one of the most 
important features of the new work. It will extend almost the 
full width of the station from the vestibule on Vanderbilt Avenue 
on the west to Depew Place on the east, a distance of 325 feet, 
thus affording the most ample space, sufficient to prevent crowd- 
ing even on public occasions and holidays. The concourse will 
be approached from all sides and all streets, as well as from all 
tracks and platforms, and is the axis around which the business 
of the station will revolve. Thechanges in the train-shed to the 
rear of the concourse will be very radical. All the tracks and 
platforms will be newly located and so plotted as to allow of 
twenty tracks arranged in pairs, with their intervening plat- 
forms raised to the level of the car platforms, with entrances 
and gates to all the trains from the north end of the concourse, 
and passengers will walk down the platforms hereafter and not 
across them as they now do. 

The tracks will be numbered from one to twenty, from right 
to left, and at the grille gates where passengers enter train-sheds 
there will be placed the most approved electric index sign and 
number indicators toannounce time of leaving, number of track 
or gate, and stations to be reached, so that the nervous woman 
and the fussy man will hardly be able to go wrong, even if they 
try. To the east end of the station on Forty-second Street, and 
separated from it by an entrance to the concourse, will be the 
stand for cabs and automobiles. This will be a feature that will 
be appreciated by the public. To the rear of this will be the in- 
coming waiting-room and the incoming-train waiting space. 

Space fails us to tell of all the new and novel features devised 
to make this new point of departure from the metropolis a place 
where there shall be the minimum of trouble and trial for the 
traveler and the maximum of ease and comfort. Mention might 
be made of the elaboratesystem of incandescent electric lighting 
provided for the whole building, of the provision made for venti- 
lation, of the facilities for handling baggage, of the spacious 
package-room in the rotunda, the commodious restaurant in the 
second story, the new and improved bureau of information to 
be located in the centre of the rotunda, where it cannot pos- 
sibly be missed by people in search of knowledge. Something 
should also be said of the great tunnel or subway to be construct- 
ed under the entire station at Forty-fifth Street, for the trans- 
fer of baggage and mails from one point to another. This tun- 
nel will be provided with elevators at each track where baggage 
may be lifted up or down, and will be lighted by night with 
electric lights. 

The architect to whom this great work has been intrusted, 
and who is responsible for the plans here outlined, is Mr. Samuel 
Iiuckel, Jr., and the chief engineer is W. J. Wilgus. Mr. Huckel 
is a young man who has already gained high distinction in his 
profession. All the work outlined is under contract and will be 
completed at an early date. The changes will be made also in 
such a way as to interfere as little as possible with the regular 
routine of business andtravel. This involves in itself a problem 
of the most serious magnitude, but under Mr. Huckel’s skilled 





direction, there can be no doubt that it will be successfully 
performed. When all is completed the metropolis will have 
within its borders for the first time a railroad passenger-station 
commensurate with its needs and worthy of its name. 


L. M. 


Manila’s First Glorious Fourth. 


It Is CELEBRATED IN BECOMING STYLE IN SPITE OF THE RAINY 
SEASON AND THE FLOODED STREETS. 


(From our Special Correspondent. ) 


MANILA. PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, July 6th, 1899.—I am just 
getting myself together after celebrating the first Independence 
Day in Manila, and I tell you it was certainly a good one while 
it lasted, and I am quite worn out with celebrating. In some 
respects we had the same time we would in the States. The 
national salute of forty-five guns was fired as usual at noon, 
and all during the day fire-crackers were set off by the soldiers, 
and a few of those who had taken a little too much ‘‘ beno” 
were firing their pistols and rifles in the streets, much to the 
sorrow of some, who were promptly arrested by the guard ; for 
a ‘‘ Krag” bullet travels some distance and is not stopped by the 
thin walls of the native houses. 

The Luneta was the place where most people went during 
the day. This is a sort of park on the bay front, and is one of 
the coolest places in the city. There are rattan seats put out 
every day for the weary ones who wish to rest, and they are 
taken up mostly by wounded soldiers from the hospitals near 
by. There is also a driveway, where the officers and their 
wives and the wealthy Spaniards come to take an airing. In 
the centre is a grand-stand for the band, for the Spaniards and 
natives are very fond of music. 

Up at this park a couple of thousand school-children gathered 
on the afternoon of the Fourth, and it was a grand sight to see 
these little ones. There were native, Chinese, Spanish, and 
half-breed children, each with an American flag, which they 
waved with all their might as they sang that old familiar song, 
‘* America.” ‘There is a regular school department here now, 
and the people are compelled to send their children to school 
four hours each day, and one hour is devoted to the study of 
English, and as some of these people are naturally bright, I 
think that the rising generation will be good citizens ; but the 
ones that are grown up now will be of no use, and, like the 
Indian, I can say that ‘‘ the only good Filipino is a dead Fili- 
pino.” 

By the time this letter reaches you I suppose it will be all 
over, for we are looking forward to a big battle at San Fer- 
nando, as the rebels have the whole city surrounded, with the 
exception of where the railroad enters. During the day our 
outposts can see Aggie’s men carrying earth to strengthen their 
defenses, and see chem digging trenches, but we have orders not 
to molest them, for our officers consider it wasting ammunition 
if we pick them off in that fashion, and are waiting for them to 
attack us, so that we can slaughter a whole lot at once. 

The rainy season has started in for good now. Sometimes it 
rains continually for four and five days, while at others we have 
only a few showers a day. Many of the streets are flooded, and 
at home we would call some of them little rivers. E. C. 


Some Photographic Feats. 


WE present in this issue some remarkable pictures, one of 
them the product of a moving camera. Our panorama of Ni- 
agara Falls, including the Niagara River and Rapids, the Cana- 
dian and United States falls, and one of the bridges over the 
whirlpool, was made by the moving-picture camera in charge 
of the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. Eighteen 
hundred pictures were taken in about fifty-five seconds, and 
seven of this enormous number of pictures were found to match 
together so as to make a perfect panoramic view of one of the 
greatest wonders of the world. It is the first time that this 
photographic feat has ever been performed. 

Ordinarily, in photographic work for the biograph, the cam- 
era remains in its place, while the object which it is desired to 
photograph approaches it. Our view of Niagara Falls was 
taken by a moving camera. The instrument was in motion, 
and the water of the river and the falls, likewise, were moving ; 
yet the picture is without a blurr. The falls are shown as they 
appeared from the most advantageous point for the spectator— 
namely, the Falls View Station on the Michigan Central Rail- 
road, one of the well-known western connections of the New 
York Central. 


Life Insurance Facts. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of read- 
ers of Lesiin’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answers to inquiries 
regarding life-insurance matters. and communications are treated confi- 
dentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a personal reply is 
sometimes deemed advisable. | 

A READER in Kansas City sends me a clipping from a fra- 
ternal insurance publication in which a plea is made for the 
latter concerns on the ground that they offer relief benefits in 
times of sickness and adversity, which the level-premium com- 
panies do not offer ; in other words, that there is such a thing as 
fraternal protection as well as life insurance. This is the only 
argument in favor of the assessment concerns that carries any 
weight. 

But there are lots of secret societies not allied with the insur- 
ance business who offer relief to their members and who do not 
place the latter under obligation to pay regular assessments in 
return therefor. The clipping sent to me makes a mistake, 
nowever, in assailing the old-line companies as corporaticns 
‘in the hands of monopolistic and greedy individuals.” To 
strengthen this accusation, reference is made to the failure of 
the Knickerbocker, of New York, nearly forty years ago ; the 
Continental, thirty-three years ago; and the Charter Oak, of 
twenty-two years ago. Nothing is said of the fact that since 
these failures the great old-line companies have been so hedged 
about by legislation and so safeguarded by conservative man- 
agement that they have become the very ideals of financial 
strength and power. None of my readers holding a policy in 
the Mutual Life, the New York Life, or the Equitable, or any 
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of the other great, strong, old-line companies, need have a mo- 
ment’s fear regarding the value of his policy. Of what fra 
ternal or assessment association can the same be said ¢ 

**Orphan,’’ Cohoes, New York: The assessment association has 
long since dissolved, and you have no recourse. You should have ac 
cepted the first settlement offered, small though it was. 

*S.,”. Winston, North Carolina: | have just ove question to submit 
and that is, are you absolutely certain that the policy you propose to 
take, provides in terms, under sufficient guarantees, for just what you 
say? It hardly seems credible that this can be the case. Are you 
sure your premiums cannot be increased as well as decreased? The 
company has heretofore been run on the assessment plan, and you 
know that I have not a very high opinion of assessment institutions. 

**B.,” Pittsfield, Massachusetts: I consider an endowment policy in 
the Northwestern Mutual Life a good investment. The rates for in 
surance in all the large old-line companies are about the same. The divi 
dends depend upon their earnings and the earnings toa degree depend 
upon the surplus, for the surplus is an earning factor. Ido not think 
that you will get any better results than you would get from the Equi 
table or New York Life, eventually. 

“S$. G.,” Salem, Oregon: I prefer one of the great New York old-line 
companies to any assessment concern, no matter how well the latter 
may be managed. The circulars which you send refer to an organiza- 
tion which has been quite successful, but it still must meet the vicissi 
tudes that come to all assessment concerns later in life. ‘The Bankers’ 
Life of New York, organized much on the basis of the Bankers’ Life of 
Des Moines, is now changing to the old-line system. Experience has 
demonstrated that the best results come from the latter, and the worst 
from the assessment system. 

“ B..” York, Pennsylvania: Some of your questions are not clear. 
I will reply as well as I can. My preference would be the Mutual 
Life. It is the oldest. the largest, and has the best record of the com 
panies mentioned. (2) I prefer the annual dividend to the tontine 
plan. I think the results of the former are more satisfactory. (3) I 
do not care to decide regarding the business end of the propositions 
you have received. You may be satisfied, however, that the Mutual 
Life will fulfill its contracts. As to the amount of commissions—that 
you must settle for yourself. Asto future results, I believe the Mutual 
Life will give greater satisfaction than the other company you men- 
tion, and you can do business for it at all times with a clear con 


Wall Street—Money-making Hints. 


THE stock market had an early rise, foreshadowing the com 
ing prosperity, as a marked rise on Wall Street usually does. 
The depression that followed, during which the total sales of 
stocks for a single week were less in the aggregate than those of 
a single day during the bull movement, may have already fore- 
shadowed the climax of the prosperous wave. It is certainly 
far from reassuring to observe that the government’s receipts 
from month to month show a deficit, that of July reaching over 
$8,500,000. The government is running behind, and it will con- 
tinue to do so as long as its costly war expenses are not cut 
down ; and these cannot be reduced while existing conditions 
continue in the Philippines and in our new colonies. Some day 
there must be a settlement. What would be the effect of a bond 
issue ? 

The Presidential campaign is approaching, too. Every month 
brings us nearer to this quadrennial disturbance of business con- 
ditions. More than one large operator has sold his stocks and is 
now sojourning in Europe or spending his surplus at American 
summer resorts. Those who are out will hardly care to go into 
the market again at present, while those who are in are, for the 
most part, only awaiting an opportunity to cet out. Financial 
writers, most of them in the service of speculators, may change 
their views from day to day, according as they are directed to 
do, but I have consistently adhered to my belief that we cannot 
have another extended and protracted bull movement under 
existing conditions. 

** Rex,” Chicago : The advocates of People’s Gas are again talking 
of advancing it tu 135. (2) Norfolk and Western common is said to be 
booked for a rise. One well-known bull says it will sell at twice its 
present price before the close of the year, but I would not guarantee 
this statement. 

*§.,’ Fremont, Nebraska: As I have heretofore stated, the new 
five-per-cent, gold bonds of Mexico would be a desirable investment if 
the permanence of the government of Mexico were assured. It would 
not surprise me if these bonds should advance because of the improve- 
ment in our business relations with Mexico; but their value will speed- 
ily fall in the face of a revolution, or attempted revolution. They are, 
therefore, not to be regarded in the same class with bonds of well- 
established governments. 

‘* Banker,’ Kansas City, Missouri: I do not agree with you in refer- 
ence to the probability of a serious stock-market panic in the near 
future. I am inclined to think that the apprehension caused by tight 
er money has in large part removed the danger of a panic. Such 
smashes in the market generally come when they are unexpected. I 
agree with you entirely that the slow liquidation of the past few 
months presages a dull market and is a distinct menace to a bull 
movement. (2) I think well of Union Bag preferred at the price 
named. 

**L..”’ Portland, Oregon : I cannot advise going short of the mar- 
ket. While I believe that the bears are to have the better of the game 
in the long run during the coming year, yet there may be, ard no 
doubt will be, spurts and advances, and possibly this may culminate 
in something of a temporary bull movement as we near the holiday 
season. You may go short of acliqued stock just at the wrong time 
and suffer severely. (2) I know little about Coffee, but think there is 
money in the January and February options. (3) American Tobacco 
is too strongly held by a few persons to make it a good stock to sell 
short. 

* W.,” Boston: The effort to advance Southern Railway has behind 
it a great deal of manipulation. Many buy it for speculative purposes, 
because it is cheap. I think better of the preferred than of the common. 
(2) The payment of a dividend of one per cent. on Biscuit common 
ought to strengthen that stock, but I would be better satisfied if the 
company would take the public into its confidence and show what its 
earnings are. (3) Manipulation and combination are both expected to 
help Southern Pacific and Central Pacific. I have not recommended 
them on the basis of their merit. and I cannot do so with the knowledge 
I have of their enormous capitalization and the vicissitudes of their busi- 
cess. (4) I would take my profit in brooklyn Rapid Transit. (5) I 
think well of National Lead preferred. It is not dear for a seven-per- 
ceut. stock, and many investors regard it with favor, although it must be 
remembered that it is an industrial. 

“3...” Baltimore, Maryland: I still believe that Pacific Mail is 

worth holding. The developments of the coming session of Congress 
and the growth of business on the Pacific coast both should be help- 
ful. (2) [cannot advise the purchase of Sugar common, in view of the 
unsettled condition of the sugar business. I was told at the outset 
that the sugar war would be fought to a finish by the American Sugar 
Company. Various contrawi-e opinions have been published, but 
none of them, up to this writing, has been authorized. (3) An extra 
dividend on St. Paul would, no doubt. advance its price. On the ex- 
yectation of such a dividend the price has risen to pret'y high figures; 
ut this stock commands a wide market at home and abroad, both 
among speculators and investors, and therefore furnishes a lively 
medium for trading purposes. Last year it sold as low as about 83. 
It now sells at about the highest ees it has reached this year. For 
assured investment I would buy the preferred. JASPER. 


For Debilitated Men, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. B, ALEXANDER, Charlotte, North Carolina, says: ‘It 


ranks among the best of nerve tonics for debilitated men.” Re- 
news the vitality. 


An Excursion 
into the country, out camping, fishing, or just a picnic, will be 
incomplete in outfit unless supplied with Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Cendensed Milk. In tea, coffee, and many summer bey- 
erages it is delicious. Don’t buy unknown brands, 
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THE AMERICAN 


ENEATH the sapphire sky of night, 
Beneath the summer stars, 


A tune upon a banjo played 
Floats out in silver bars. 

A clear young voice takes up the strain 
Above the billows’ swirl, 

Where out upon a windy deck 
Reclines the yachting girl. 


With crimson cushions at her back 
And flags above her head, 
She picks upon the merry strings 


GIRL SERIES No. V.—THE BREEZY 


LNEXT WEEK, THE SPORTING GIRL.] 


THE BREEZY YACHTING GIRL. 


When all the world’s in bed. 
For when the misty moonlight turns 
The shrouds and stays to pearl, 
To pass the breezy hours in song 
Delights the yachting girl. 


Above her dainty figure bends 
A cap with band of gold, 

As in the shadow of the sail 
A tender tale is told. 

The handsome captain steals a kiss 
And begs a golden curl ; 


YACHTING GIRL. 


The banjo-strings are silent now— 


Oh, happy yachting girl! 


Her natty gown of dazzling duck 
With braid and buttons gay 

For snowy silk and frosty lace 
Will soon be laid away. 

The saucy yacht in creek or cove 
Her shining sails must furl, 

While to the church her captain goes 
To wed the yachting girl. 


Minna Irvine. 
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From New York to Niagara Falls 


0 ae. ee 


in nine hours seems impossible, and it 
is impossible by any line but the New 


York Central. The service is perfect. 


The finest writers in the English 
language have expended their best 
efforts in attempting to describe Niag- 
ara Falls, but the great Cataract baffles 


description. 


The trip from New York to Niagara 
Falls by the New York Central is said 
by noted travelers to be the finest 


one-day railroad ride in the world. 


Ai eminent professor has calculated 
that Niagara Falls has been in opera- 
tion about 31,000 years and cannot 
last more than 5 000 years longer. 


Have you been there yet ? 


; 

A visit to Niagara Falls is an inci- The magnificent scenery at Niagara 
dent not soon forgotten if made on Falls never loses its hold of interest 
the New York Central. The trains to the spectator. When seen once 
are magnificent, the scenery grand, you will want to see it again. Travel 
the service unexceptionable. by the New York Central. 

| 

Those who visit the magnificent The New York Central provides 

panorama laid out at Niagara Falls unexcelled facilities for reaching Ni- 

} never tire of its beauty, sublimity agara Falls quickly and comfortably. 
and grandeur. They go again and Eleven magnificent trains every day 
again. Each time with renewed in- from New York to this wonderful Cat- 
terest. aract. 

€ 

} 

: A copy of ‘* The Luxury of Modern Railway Travel ’’ will be sent free, 

: post-paid, to any address, upon receipt of a 1-cent stamp by George H. 


Central Station, New York. 
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Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central Railroad, Grand 








MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


A ind hata d 


BEST LINE FROM 
CHICAGO AND 
THE WEST TO 
BUFFALO, NEW 
YORK, BOSTON 
AND THE EAST 
VIA NIAGARA 
FALLS.——— 
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‘‘ The Niagara Falls Route.’’ 


HE ONLY LINE 
running directly by 

and in full view of Niagara 
Falls and stopping its day 
trains five minutes at Falls 
View Station, immediately 
overlooking the great 


cataract. 


Send stamp for handsomely illustrated Summer 


Tourist Folder. 
L. D. HEUSNER, W. H. UNDERWOOD, O. W. RUGGLES, 
Gen. West. Pass’r Agt., Gen. East. Pass'r Agt., Gen. Pass’r and Tkt. Axt., 





CHICAGO. BUFFALO, CHICAGO. 
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In Filtered Air. 


The picture shows a 
room in which Schlitz 
Beer is cooled—a plate 
glass room to which air 
can only come through 
filters. 

The beer is cooled by 
dripping over frigid 
pipes in air as pure as 
human means can make 
it. 

And that’s but one 
extreme. 

Before the beer comes 
to this room it is brewed 
in air tight cauldrons. 
After it leaves here it is 
filtered, then sterilized. 
Absolute cleanliness all 
through. 

Not another article of 
your food or drink is the 
subject of such caution. 
But beer is saccharine. 
Any impurity would 
multiply in it and make 
the beer unhealthful. 

It is by such extremes 
as we show you that we 
maintain the reputation 
of Schlitz Beer for ab- 
solute purity. 

“Green ” beer — half- 
aged beer—is the beer 
that causes biliousness. 

Your physician will tell you that Schlitz, the beer that made 
Milwaukee famous, will not make you bilious. 


DICTIONARY FREE We will send you a 200-page up to date Webster Pocket 


Dictionary upon receipt of two-cent stamp, to pay postage. 
Address, SCHLITZ, Milwaukee, Wis. 








































LESLIE'S WEEKLY—DEWEY NUMBER 


With magnificent double- 
page supplement in eght 
colors, and an_ illuminated 
COVEr. % % om Lm me Lm Lm 


Published Sept. 28, 1899 





HIS edition of Leslie’s 
will be issued just at 
the time of Admiral 
Dewey’s arrival at New 
York. He has cabled that 
he will reach New York: 
on Sept. 29th. The inter- 
est of the public therefore 
at that time will be cen- 
tred on everything  per- 
taining to him, and nothing 
will prove more striking 
in that connection than 
the proposed handsome 
Dewey Number of Leslie's 
Weekly, with its magnifi- 
cent double page, full-length 
portrait of the famous ad- 
Copyright, 1899, by Judge Company, New York. miral, being a reproduction 

ae CSWEY. in eight colors of Christy’s 
Size, 1644 223 inchet, Printed on Plate Paper in Bight Color, beautiful pastel drawing. 

Do not fail to secure this issue of Leslie’s. Order it in 
advance, of your newsdealer. 
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AN EXCITING GAME ON THE DECK OF THE ‘‘ROUMANIA,” EN ROUTE TO 
HAVANA, DECEMBER, 1898, WITH THE FIRST NORTH CAROLINA 
VOLUNTEERS.—Photograph by D. D. Hall, Charlotte, N. C. 





ROASTING THIRTEEN QUARTERS OF BEEF AT A FOURTH-OF JULY BARBECUE, MENOMONEE, 
WISCONSIN.—Photograph by H. E. Knapp, Menomonee, Wisconsin, 
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JUMPING ACROSS STAND ROCK IN THE ‘“‘DELLS OF THE WISCONSIN ”—HEIGHT, 110 FEET ,; 
JUMP, FIVE AND A HALF FEET.—Photograph by O. M. Ruete, Dubuque, Iowa, 


OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—DETROiT TAKES THE PRIZE, 


(SEE EDITORIAL PAGE.] 





























‘““HE THOUGHT HE SAW THE LITTLE BIRD !”—Photograph by John B, Brown, 


Pontiac, Michigan. 
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ACTS GENTLY ON TH 


KIDNEYS, LIVER 


AND BowEeELs 
GLEANSES THE SYSTEM 
SS REF FECTUALLY, 
DIS Colds m AcHESS as 
mone Pow ete 


PERMANENTLY 


n° BENERiciat EFFECTS 


BUY THE GENVINE - MAN'FD BY 


GursRNtiA [IG SyRVPC 


iSVIC nw FRAN 
wrrky. S& oP" car. ‘Sty 
FOR SALE BY ALL ORUGGISTS. PRICE SOc PER BOTTLE, 





B. Altman & Go, 


NEW YORK. 


Autumn and Winter 


BLANKETS. 


Also new and dainty 


effects in 


SILK AND SATEEN DOWN AND 
WOOL QUILTS. 


Libby's 


J 


Extract 
Dt Beet 


The par-exccllence of supe- 
rior fresh beef extra condensed 
—the very maximum of con- 
centrated nutriment. 








Drop postal for our book, ‘‘ How to 
Make Good Things to Eat.’’ 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 





VIPOSHSLOSSHOOY 


> 1088 


* 
Dyspeptics made a report 
after using 


@ JOHNSON’S DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 


88% Cured or relieved 


IN BLUE BOTTLES. 













NOT ALTOGETHER WRONG. 


Mr. GrEEN—“‘ Billson’s boy has got to be an 
officer in the navy.” 

Mrs. Green —‘* Well, well! I s’pose he'll 
wear epithets on his shoulders now.” —Judge. 

Dr. SteceRt’s Angostura Bitters is known all over 
the world as the great regulator. 

Soumer & Co., the great piano firm, can point w ith 
ride to the magnificent indorsement their instruments 


1ave received at the hands of the best native and 
foreign musical artiste. 


ApporTr’s. the Original Angostura Bitters, renews 
the blood. strengthens, and gives the patient a new 
lease of life. Take none but the Original— Abbott's. 


ORDER a case of Cook's Imperial Champagne Extra 
Dry. Tell your friends it is the best. Then say, ‘I 
told you so!" 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow's Soorr 
inG Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhopa. 


THE LUXURY OF MODERN TRAVEL. 

PuLLMAN Parlor smoking-cars are provided on the 
two-hour trains between Philadelphia and New York 
by the Philadelphia and Reading route, in addition 
to the regular Pullman Parlor cars which are oper- 
ated on all the Philadelphia and Reading fast trains. 
A fast train to New York nearly every hour of the 
day. In addition to the regular Liberty Street ferry 
service, a new terminal has been established at the 
Battery, foot of Whitehall Street, South Ferry, the 


vated railroads, nearly all New York surface lines 
up-town, ferries to Brooklyn, Staten Island and 
Coney Island, leave from under the same roof. Just 
try this route once. Engines burn hard coal. No 
smoke. 





Use BROWN’'S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


‘“*THE BOY GUESSED RIGHT.” 

WHEELMEN in this section will enjoy a little inci- 
dent told by ** Teddy * Edwards, the noted century 
rider who is now in the West. He says that when he 
was ridiug in the suburbs of Utica he asked a wheel 
man which might be the best road to take from 
Utica to Syracuse. The big-limbed stranger eyed 
the famous century rider's slender shape a moment 
and said: ‘‘ Take the New York Central,”"— Utica Ob- 
server. 


NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

REDUCED RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

Tae National Export Exposition, which opens at 
Philadelphia on September 14th and continues un- 
til November 30th, will be the most interesting and 
important event occurring in. Philadelphia since the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876. In addition to its 
valuable commercial exhibits it will present many 
features of _— interest and amusement. The 
United States Marine Band, Sousa’s Band, the Banda 
Rossa, Innes’s Band, Damrosch’s Orchestra, and 
other celebrated bands will furnish music alternate- 
ly, anda Midway Plaisance, equal if not superior to 
the famous World’s{Fair Midway at Chicago, and 
comprising a Chinese Village, a Chinese Theatre, 
acrobats, and customs ; an Oriental Village, London 
Ghost Show, Hagenbeck’s Wild Animal Show, Blar- 
ney Castle, and many other unique presentations, 
will furnish abundant and diversified amusement. 
Arrangements have also been made for Mandolin, 
Guitar and Banjo Concerts, and for a grand chorus 
from the German Singing Societies. 

For this occasion the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
peer will sell excursion tickets from all points on its 
ine, to Philadelphia and return, at rate of a fare and 
a third for the round a _ price of admission. 
These tickets will be sol 
the e ition and will be g 
until November 30th. 





for return passage 


| ply to nearest ticket-agent. 
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| World’s Greatest | 


Mail Route 


Is between Khicoee and New York. 
TheLakeShore & Michigan Southern 
Railway operates it for the govern- # 
ment conditioned on a service which 
= shall be safe, fast, punctual and com- 3 
. fortable. : 

Knowledge of the fact that for more 
than twenty-five years this railway 
has been the government’s selection 
as the route of its great fast mail 
trains, is proof sufficient of its excel- ; 
lence. It fills the conditions. 

The same efficiency of service 


Seer 
44045 


oer 


= enters into the operation of all its = 
passenger trains. . 

. For travel between Cbiteee, : 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New ; 
York and Boston, it has neither a 
, superior nor an equal. bs 
¢ “Book of Trains’? free. ; 

A. J. SMITH, ! 
3 G. P. & T.A., Cleveland, 0. $ 
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CURED while 


Stricture .322=. 


one year. 
Dr. Carter's GRAN-SOLVENT will dislodge, digest 

and forever remove STRICTURE in 15 days. Bougies 

dissolve in three hours, curing while you sleep. Cur:s 

Enlarged Prostate. Valuable treatise free. 

ST. JAMES ASS'N, DEP'T 135 BOND HILL,O 


EVERY WOMAN 



















If your 
druggist 
cannot supply the 
Marvel accept no other, but 
write us for illustrated book, 

sent free—sealed. It gives partic- 
ulars and directions invaluable to 
| ladies. 





co., 
Times Bullding, New York. 





most convenient place in New York to land. All ele- | 


uring the continuance of 


| For specific rates and additional information ap- 











is interested in the wonderful 
MARVEL ‘* Whirling 
Spray ’’ SYRINGE, the new 
injection and suction vagi- 
nal syringe. The best, 
safest and most con- 
venient. It 
cleanses in- 
stantly. 





Heat Debilitates. 


| Hunter 
| Whiskey 


Invigorates 





Sold at all First-class Cafés and by Jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


FINANCIAL. 


Combinations of good 


Industrial industrial enterprises 
Consolidations organized and incor- 


porated under the 


Organized |laws of any State, 
jand underwriting of 
and | first-class industrial 


and other cor por ation 


Underwritten securities arranged by 
WILLIAM R. WEEKS new vorn cry 


Financial and Corporation Lawyer 


When a Tire is Punctured 


No necessity for 





it is because something has 


an expert or an ex. P ‘ 
I penetrated to the inside, and 


pert's appliances. 


it stands to reason therefore | 


that the inside of the tire 
is where the puncture should 


Detachable Tire can be 
opened and repaired on the 
inside, where the work will be 





effective and out of sight 
These are the only not marring the appearance 
tools yow' ll need. of the tire. 


Booklet of any dealer, or mailed on application. 


THE AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE COMPANY, 


Belleville, N. J. Chicago, 111. 
how to make $3 aday 


$3 a Day Sur absolutely sure; we 


furnish the work and teach you free; you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear pro 
fit of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at once. 
BOYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 24, DETROIT, MICH, 





Send us youraddress 
and we willshow you 


be repaired. The Dunlop 
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ure bilious and nervous ills, 

sick headache, disordered 

t roces and impaired digestion. 
1 


ee PILLS 


0 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores, 
ee oo | 





Original method $2. 100 page 
| | Y book 10c. One on Personal Mag 


netism 10c, OCCULT PUB, CO, M. L, 09, BoyeeBidg. CHICAGO 


The“HomeGrand” 


GRAPHOPHONE. 









A wonderful talking 
machine of the genuine 
‘Grand ’’ type for 


$100. 


The Farthest Step Forward Ever Made 
in the Talking-Machine Art. 


THE * HOME GRAND,” with Columbia Grand 
| records, brings in its audible effect the living 
singer or musician actualiy into the presence of 
the listener. 

Reproductions of music, song, or speech as 
loud and louder than the original, with all the 
original sweetness and melody 

The real music ; the actual voice ; 
ished copy or a “ far-away ™ effect. 





not a dimin- 


Write For CA atocue B. A. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., 


NEW YORK, 1434 145 Broadway. ST, LOUIS, 720-722 Olive St, 
CHICAGO, 211 State St. PHILA. 1032 Chestnut St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 23 Market St, WASHINGTON, 919 Penn, Ave. 
BALTIMORE, 110 E. Baltimore St, BUFFALO, 313 Main St, 
PARIS, 34 Boulevard ces Italiens, BERLIN, 55 Kronenstrasse 
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Aztec 
Calendar 


abit 
vv 
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Send 25 cents to C. A. Higgins, 
A.G.P. A., A. T. & S. F. R'y, Great 
Northern Bldg., Chicago, for copy 
of Aztec Calendar, July to Decem- 





ber. Contains six separate repro- 
ductions in color (8x11 inches) of 


Burbank’s Pueblo Indian portraits 
—the season's art sensation. Also 
engraved cover representing an- 


cient Aztec calendar stone. A hand- 
some and unique souvenir}; edition 
limited ; order early. 
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LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 


THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 








A better Cocktail at home than 





is served over any bar in the World. 


HE CLUB = 
I aa 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
> TOMGIN, VERMOUTH and YORE. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
: and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
ai served over any barin the world. Being 
; compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 
ions the one which is aged must be the 
setter. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. &. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO,,. Sole Props., 


39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 





Leslie’s Weekly 





The Great National Medium—Circulates Every- 
where—Read by Everybody—Patronized by the 


Best Advertisers. Let 
your Fall and Winter 


us give you Figures for 
Agvettiding: . 5 <6 0 ss 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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ANOTHER FANCY NAILED. 


FLOWERY FIELDS 


‘I see Chauncey Depew says dat de happiest moments uv his life wuz 


when he wuz a barefooted boy, gatherin’ chesnuts in de grand old woods.” 


CLoGGED CLANcYy—*‘ Wa-al, I don’t wish ter cast no aspersions on Chauncey, but nobody 
ever lived dat could walk over .chestnut-burs barefooted, an’ chestnuts don’t fall till after a 


heavy frost, anyway, an’ I never seen a kid barefoot at dat time uv de year.” 








Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md, 





A $5.00 BOOK FOR $1.00. 


The Latest and Best Publication on Modern Artistic Dwellings and 
Other Buildings of Low Cost. 


PALLiseR’s AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE: 


Or, Every Man a Complete Builder. 



























book, 


ee... —_ : 


his house is costing a great deal more than he calculated it would. 


BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT. 


This book will save you hundreds of dollars if you are thinking 
about building a house. 
If you are thinking of building a house you ought to buy the new 
Palliser’s American Architecture ; or, 
Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- 
known Architects, 
There is not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 
interested that can afford to be without it. i 
everybody buys it. 


Every Mana 


ltis a practical work and 


The best, cheapest and most popular book ever 
issued on Building. Nearly four hundred drawings. 
sizand style, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all 
This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists 
of large 9x12 plate pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective 
views, descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of construction, 
no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 C -ttages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 
suburbs, town and country houses for the farm, 
and workingmen’s homes, for all sections of 
the country, and costing from $300 to $6,500 ; 
also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Hall, 


A $5 book in 


Churches, and other public buildings,together 
with specifications, form of contract, anda 
large amount of information on the erection 
of buildings, selection of site, employment 
of architects, It is worth $5 to any one, 
but I will send it in paper cover by mail, 

stpaid, on receipt of $1 ; bound 
in cloth, $2. 

If you ever intend to build get 
this book and study it before 
you commence. This should be 
your first step toward building a 
ouse, sO as to ascertain what 
kind of a house you want and find 
out how much it is going to cost 
before going ahead. 

There is not one person in a 
hundred that builds a house but 
that wishes, after it is too late, 
that he had made some different 
arrangements on planning the 
interior, and would give many 
dollars to have had it otherwise, 
but it is too late. 

Also there is not one in a hun- 
dred but that will tell you that 
The reason of this is he starts to 


build, without proper consideration ; his only foundation is the money he has to build with and large 


imaginations. 
with them. 


About the time he has his building enclosed his imaginations vanish and his money 


The value of this work to builders cannot be estimated, as it contains designs for just such houses 


as they are called on to build every day in the week. 


There is not a builder in the country who can afford to neglect this book, 


Address all Orders to 















MOST SUPERB DAY TRAIN INTHE WORLD. 


NEW YORK. ~ 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON. 






JUDGE CO., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York, 








“They’re worth it, too!” 


To set a price is one thing, but 
to prove the-article “worth it’’ 
is an 


Romer 


BICYCLES 


‘20 year old wheels” have always 
been worth ticir price, this year 
more so than evei. 


price $4.0 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 





Cormutiy & Jerrery Mrc. Co, 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland. London, Eng. 
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¥V CcuUucnr 
Cyclometer 


Is as necessary as your watch—one meas- 
ures Distance, the other Time—the es- 
sential factors of every bicycle-ride. 


Its merit has eliminated competition, 
cent, of modern cyclometers are Veeder Cyclom 


eters. For sale by all high-grade dealers. ook. trip, without af- 
a fecting grand to- 
lets Free, tal on the large 


VEEDER MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Made for 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 in. Wheels 


“Trip 

Cyclome- 
ter. Price, 
2.00. The 
sinall indi- 
cator can be set 
back to zero, like 
Ninety per a 






stem - settin 
watch aftereach 





register. Same 
positive actio 
as the other fu 
mous mod | 
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) PRUDENTIAL!) 
HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
sIBRALTAR 
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Suppose you can, by economy, save $100 per year. Mil 
»° ° ° A . ° ‘ - MY 

Sums of this size can be safely invested in only a N || 
few ways, usually 2t a low rate of interest. a 
A ||| 
Allow us to suggest a plan a 
- . ; ° . . e iW | 

by means of which you and your family will obtain N 


immediate Protection 


John F. Dryden, Prest. 


by 

larger than your deposit, and at the same time se- 

cure a profitable and absolutely safe investment. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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$100 Per Year 


How can you invest it to the best advantage ? 


























a sum many times 
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2 MR. F. TENNYSON NEELY HAS PUBLISHED 3 
; The Crui | F Books by3 
: The Cruise of the | Four Books by3 
: - CHEIRO (3 

® 4 
$ Scythian in the | 3 
54 . | LANGUAGE OF THE HAND @ 
* W t ] d Tenth Edition, enlarged, 2.50 > 
* es n 1es | Fifty-five Full-page Illustrations and over @ 
* } Two Pussred Engravings of Linen, onesn, & 
+ See CIC and Marks. Drawings of the seven Types by @ 
. By Miss SUSAN DE FOREST DAY TH EO. DORE. Fultpage reproductions of fa- 
& mous hands, also Normal and Abnormal Hands @ 
? With 38 full-page illustrations, taken from life. + 4 
$ CHEIRO’S POEMS 3 
@ = This is the first of a list of most interesting Cloth, gilt top, 50 cents - 
@ books to be issued in **‘ NEELY’S LOG-BOOK Abounds in passion, emotion, regretfulness, ® 
@ SERIES,” which will embrace the voyages, ex and all expressed in language that carries one @ 
@ periences, and histories of a number of famous along interestingly. 7 
@ yachts. CHEIRO’S QUIDE TO THE HAND? 
> 4 Cloth, #1.00 @ 
@ = Miss Day has written in the most attractive ii Besa —. 
@ manner the story of the cruise of her yacht in _The best work on Palmistry at a low price. @ 
@ the West Indies. ; Fully illustrated. * 
ee : THE HAND OF FATE 3 
> Edition de luxe, %5.00, Cloth, ®1.00 > 
7 A novel by CHEIRO. A strange psycholog- @ 
7 It is a beautiful volume, representing the ical story, chiefly dealing with heredity laws @ 
@ highest art in bookmaking. and parental influences. 7 
3 Sold Everywhere, or Mailed by the Publisher on Receipt of Price. 3 
@ Manuscripts Promptly Examined. Catalogue Free. ¢ 
. -_ " . 
3 F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 3 
@ 114 Sth Ave., NEW YORK. 96 Queen St., LONDON. 259 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 4 
Dp 4 4 4 4» bn bn bn bn br bn de, be he hn be, db, hin hi dn hn dn, hin din hi, di, hi, hy hi, hi, hi, hn i, hn, hin hi, bn, lin, hi, hi hi hi hi, hi hi Li A hi Mi, hi hi li 
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never slips, tears nor unfastens. 
THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 


The Improved 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


A is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 





Lies flat to the leg — 


is stamped on every loop. 
Sold Everywhere 


Sample Pair, Silk 50c, Cotton 25 
ailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 

Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
sound the genuine SOH MER Piano with one ox a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spells— 

S—_O—-H—M—-E—-R 

New York SOHMER BUILDING, 

Warerooms. Fifth Ave. cor. 22d St. 


| ANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
WITH SPAIN 





Exclusive use of Pictures pperes in 
. LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 
Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 
Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. 
ILLUSTRA: ED CATALOGUE FREE, 
WILLIAM H. RAU, 
1324 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 
CASH}; acceptable ideas. State if patented, 
The Patent Record, Baltimore.Md. 


OPIUM 
BARKER'S 
BRANDS 





and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
Wane No pay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. |. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


COLLARS 
™° CUFFS 


WEST TROY, 
N.Y. 
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